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HE lunchrooms of the Cleveland 
o public schools are operated on 
So the theory that school feeding 
UI should not be conducted for 
profit but rather to serve lunches of maxi- 
mum nutritive value at the lowest prices 
that will cover the costs. The Board of 
Education and the school administrators 
agree that the provision of carefully 
planned, well-prepared lunches is an essen- 
tial educational activity which aids the stu- 
dents to achieve good physical development, 
to form good food habits, and to learn intel- 
ligent discrimination in the selection of food. 
Because so many students have little money 
to spend on lunches, it is not considered 
right to allow profits from the lunchrooms, 
even if they are kept low or are used to sub- 
sidize schoo] interests such as the school 
newspaper or a dinner for the football boys. 

Our whole system of operation is to the 
end that we may serve our public well— 
our centralized system, our choice of man- 
agers, our choice of employees, careful pur- 
chasing, farsighted financial control, checks 
on quality of merchandise, and the safe- 
guarding of health by sanitary and other 
means. 

The lunchroom department or division 
belongs in the educational department. It 
is rightly a separate division, because we 

1 Based on a speech given at the second annual 


conference of Food Service Directors, New York 
City, October 3, 1936. 
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are held responsible for finances and quality 
of food. We are in close touch with the 
lunchroom managers and know what is hap- 
pening and the needs of those we serve. In 
our work, we necessarily make contact with 
almost every other department. For in- 
stance, we get advice from the medical 
department; we work with the physical 
welfare department; we provide lunches for 
needy children when requested by the at- 
tendance department; we provide supplies 
for the home economics department. In- 
evitably our work is integrated with the 
general educational program. We are 
grateful to the principals in the individual 
schools for their recognition of the contribu- 
tion of the lunchroom. 

The Board of Education furnishes original 
large equipment, space, light, gas, heat, 
water. The department pays for all sala- 
ries and all food, cleaning supplies, office 
supplies, small equipment, repairs, and the 
replacing of large equipment. 

The set-up at headquarters costs the sys- 
tem very little. The staff at the central 
office consists of the supervisor, who is 
directly responsible to the superintendent; 
the bookeeper, who has charge of the pay 
roll and is also the employment agent; a 
senior clerk, who has charge of food and 
price control and assists with the book- 
keeping; a junior clerk, who checks all 
delivery slips, invoices, and statements; the 
purchasing agent; a typist; and a temporary 
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assistant. All bookeeping is done at the 
central office. All invoices, statements, and 
vouchers, first attended to in our office, are 
checked by a state auditor. All checks are 
made out in the clerk-treasurer’s office. 

Purchasing is one of the most important 
factors in the success of such a system. 
Centralization has effected greater pur- 
chasing power. Purchasing is done largely 
by competitive bids on definite specifica- 
tions. Business is awarded to the lowest 
bidder, with due consideration to quality. 
Our specifications require as high quality 
merchandise as is sensible for our use. An 
example is our practice of buying govern- 
ment-graded eggs, U. S. extras. We find 
that it pays to buy equipment of enduring 
quality; for example, garbage cans made 
from one piece of steel or seamless con- 
tainers. 

Yearly contracts are made for milk, ice 
cream, and bread. All bids must arrive 
by a stated hour, sealed. They are reca- 
pitulated; the plants are inspected; records 
on file in the Food and Drugs Department 
at City Hall are consulted; and then the 
lunchroom supervisor makes recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Education, which 
awards the contracts. 

Staples and small equipment are bought 
on annual bids; spot canned goods are 
bought semiannually; butter, eggs, cheese, 
flour, sugar, and lard, semimonthly; and 
fresh fruits and vegetables, once a week. 
We buy most of our standard canned goods 
on future, choosing according to count or 
weight, color, flavor, and such factors as de- 
termine quality. Frozen fruits and vegeta- 
bles are economical from the standpoint of 
labor, and we buy large amounts of them, 
some on future, some on spot. The frozen 
vegetables look more attractive on the 
counter than canned ones, and are, with few 
exceptions, more palatable. We have found 
that the serving of fresh and frozen vegeta- 
bles in preference to the canned has in- 
creased sales of these articles of food. This 
year we have recommended that canned 
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vegetables be used for emergencies only, 
with a few exceptions. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are one of the 
greatest hazards. Quality pays in the long 
run. When good raw produce is used, the 
prepared foods look more appetizing, are 
more palatable, and better sales and less 
waste result. For these reasons, it is not 
always economical to buy from the lowest 
bidder but rather from the lowest consider- 
ing quality. 

It pays to buy meats of good quality. 

In some of our purchasing, we have the 
help of the Board’s chemist. Samples of 
silver, dishes, retinning alloys for utensils, 
cleaning and dishwashing compounds are 
carefully tested to make sure which are best 
and, after purchase, that they come up to 
specifications. The policy is to test from 
a shipment when it arrives at the Board of 
Education warehouse before it is distributed 
to the schools. 

We have just had an interesting example 
of the value of such protection. In the last 
shipment of table silver, all items tested 
were right except the dessert spoons, which 
were below specifications. The wholesaler 
who supplied them was sure that spoons 
with the right amount of silver were 
shipped. The manufacturer found that his 
plating machine was off, and we settled it 
all most pleasantly. All of which goes to 
prove that testing and checking are not 
done because the businessman is suspected 
of potential “‘chiseling” but because a mis- 
take may occur quite unintentionally. 

To make sure which is the best kind of 
material to use, we sometimes experiment. 
This year we are experimenting with a dish- 
washing compound and better care of dish- 
washers. And a propos of dishwashing, the 
operator is one of the most important em- 
ployees in a lunchroom. She must be a 
conscientious, competent person who takes 
great pains to have the dishes thoroughly 
clean and sanitary and who gives intelligent 
care to that expensive piece of equipment, 
the dishwasher. 
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We have a contract with City Hall to 
have the Bureau of Health test samples of 
milk and ice cream taken from various 
lunchrooms for bacterial count and butter 
fat. Close co-operation with the Food and 
Drugs Department has also meant valuable 
help. Another useful device is the com- 
plaint card for the use of managers. When 
unsatisfactory supplies are delivered to a 
lunchroom, the manager enters her com- 
plaint on a special form of card and sends 
it to the central office. The managers also 
send in commendations. In addition, we 
often send out questionnaires in order to 
have complete information. Firms make 
their own records for service and quality 
as they supply us. We can refer to all 
these files for definite, actual facts. Fur- 
thermore, our contracts state that more 
than two failures to live up to specified 
requirements are cause for cancellation. 

To secure proper financial control, com- 
plete and accurate records are kept by the 
central office. To operate without profit 
or loss, we set an ideal budget, estimated 
from probable yearly receipts and expenses. 

In setting selling prices, the margin be- 
tween these and cost is kept very close. 
Selling prices are the same in all the lunch- 
rooms, and so are the sizes of portions and 
the recipes used. Another point to bear in 
mind is the relation which the receipts from 
one item on the counter bear to total re- 
ceipts. For instance, if milk constitutes 25 
per cent of all sales, a mill or two wields 
tremendous influence on the profit or loss 
of lunchroom operation. 

Selling prices are also important in get- 
ting the students to choose the right foods. 
Students weigh values and quickly spot 
bargains. For example, we sell fresh fruits 
at cost because we find that while almost 
every student buys a bottle of milk, most 
of them are prone to shun the other pro- 
tective foods. We also give very special 
values on our plate or tray lunches. Salads, 
vegetables, and soup are priced low in com- 
parison with “‘resale’’ foods, that is, those 


prepared outside our kitchens, such as 
pretzels. 

Price emphases differ in different years. 
One must carefully study the prevailing 
costs of various items, think the whole thing 
out, see portions, judge popularity. Some- 
times the cost of an item and the corre- 
sponding selling price entirely change the 
swing of sales. 

We are offering some specials for limited 
allowances, such as our soup specials, which 
include whole-wheat bread and butter. 
Last year we launched “hot specials for cold 
weather” at five cents and started ten popu- 
lar ones again last fall. The idea is to offer 
very popular, very common, filling meat 
extenders or substitutes for which our cus- 
tomers repeat their demand again and 
again. We also have a plate special or 
budget special. This especially 
planned for our indigents but is, of course, 
available to every child. It sells for 12 
cents and has proved popular among the 
children who pay for their own lunches. 
In planning this low-cost special, we had 
the problem of keeping down the cost of 
labor and offering a well-balanced meal with 
a due amount of protective foods, regardless 
of very limited cost allowance. The menus 
include milk in some form, such as white or 
chocolate milk, cocoa, ice cream, or cream 
soup; some raw food, either in the form of 
salad or such things as oranges, apples, 
celery, cabbage, lettuce, carrot or turnip 
strips, and tomatoes; whole-cereal bread 
and butter; and some hot, filling “main” 
dish, such as a meat extender or meat sub- 
stitute or a combination of two vegetables. 

Individual demands vary. There are 
cases of stark need for just something filling, 
and there is the fastidious demand which 
doesn’t stop at price. We have a definite 
philosophy about our selling prices because 
of these types of demand. First we think 
of the student with little money. At the 
same time, we take great pride in the quality 
and pleasing variety of our foods. For 
example, most of our meats sell at 4, 5, 8, 
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and 12 cents. Then we have some which 
we sell at 20 cents or just don’t put on the 
counter. It is impossible to set an “aver- 
age”’ meat price that will cover the cost of 
occasional expensive ham, chicken, or tur- 
key. What happens in that case is that 
some child who shouldn’t, helps pay for the 
luxury for someone with more money. 

One of our recent developments is a test- 
ing kitchen. Because we believe every 
child in the city should get the same quan- 
tity and quality of food for his money, not 
only prices but also portions and recipes are 
as nearly standardized as possible. For 
this, testing is imperative and is becoming 
a continuous, constructive activity in our 
lunchrooms. Last year we did the testing as 
a departmental project, with a committee of 
three to head up the work. Each manager 
in the system did her share of testing; each 
recipe was tested by three managers; and 
the reports were cleared through the com- 
mittee. The work, of course, went very 
slowly, and we were at it all the year. But 
it prepared the way for this year’s work. 
We have now started an experimental 
kitchen located in a corner of a large, busy 
lunchroom, with Mrs. Dorothy Snyder, 
manager of West Technical High School 
lunchroom, in charge. The testing serves 
many purposes. By it we hope to improve 
our food; new recipes are being introduced 
and new methods; old favorites are being 
checked; the laboratory is to be the clear- 
inghouse for many details and will be of 
value in purchasing. Such testing will join 
cost prices, palatability, size of portions, and 
price control. 

We have demonstrations and follow-up 
work in the individual schools. A weekly 
bulletin is issued entitled A Corner in the 
Kitchen. We receive suggestions and reac- 
tions from all the managers constantly. 
Before anything is printed, we hope to have 
it thoroughly discussed and agreed on as 
being the best for our purpose. 

We have a trained manager in each 
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school, and we consider her a most impor- 
tant member of our personnel. Those of us 
in the central office exist to co-operate, to 
help, to further her venture. She is the 
person constantly on the job. She is re- 
sponsible for the quality, the attractiveness, 
the palatability, and variety of the food 
served in herlunchroom. She is responsible 
for its finances. Through her personality 
she is largely responsible for the co-opera- 
tion between the lunchroom and the rest of 
the school. She is responsible for the 
morale and efficiency of her workers, who 
are responsible to her. A manager needs 
to be fair and tactful in handling employees; 
she must command their respect. She 
should look after the welfare of the students 
as a matter of course, not because anybody 
is going to know that she does it. Her 
standards of food should be high. She 
should keep up-to-date regarding nutrition 
and methods of cooking; her judgment 
should be sound regarding food fads and 
fallacies. She must be a good executive. 
She must have a good business head. 

We require that applicants for the posi- 
tion of manager be graduates in home 
economics. We would like them also to 
have training in institutional management. 
Good commercial experience is valuable. 
The trend in Cleveland, as it seems to be 
throughout the country, is toward rather 
than away from managers with better pro- 
fessional training. Our managers are cho- 
sen on the same basis as home economics 
teachers, their tenure depending on merit. 
They are not on civil service. The salary 
schedule is based on receipts from the lunch- 
rooms. Besides the managers, we also have 
several trained assistants. So much is 
learned in lunchroom work by actual experi- 
ence that we are taking on young college 
graduates who are given responsibility 
gradually and thus have a chance to learn 
the business. Such an assistant earns what 
a beginning teacher earns. A girl should 
not be an assistant more than one year, of 
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course. In that time, she can prove her 
executive ability. If there is no vacancy 
among our lunchrooms which she can step 
into, this experience will be of value else- 
where. 

Employees are selected at the central 
office, where all applications for work in 
the lunchrooms must be made personally. 
When a vacancy occurs in one of the lunch- 
rooms, several applicants are sent to inter- 
view the manager. She selects the one she 
considers the best. 

Our employees are classified as cook, 
assistant cook, pastry cook, salad maker, 
dishwasher, general helper, counter woman, 
cashier, checker, porter, and student help. 
Our student help is paid by the hour and in 
money, not food. We believe this to be 
good business and fair to the student. 

The lunchrooms play an important role 
in the educational program of the schools. 
Apart from price appeal, we have found that 
one of the best ways to get a student to 
make the right choice of food is to serve 
wholesome, palatable food, attractively dis- 
played. High color on the counter, crisp 
salads, a variety of popular food, attract 
sales. Art principles, rhythm, color, line, 
emphasis, balance, must be applied in the 
arrangement of a counter. Pleasant sales- 
manship on the part of the women who 
serve at the counter helps. So does attrac- 
tive equipment. Where new dishes have 
been added or a new counter installed, the 
more appealing display of food thus made 
possible has increased sales. 

The lunchroom service is used to promote 
health. “Drives” are not usually valuable 
aids to promoting health habits. Too often 
the results are short-lived. Continuous 
education is more effective in developing 
good habits. We try to have the school 
lunchroom help in making the teachings of 
other departments about healthful foods 
more effective. Students learn the facts 
regarding everyday nutrition needs in home 
economics, science, and physical education 


classes. Some lessons on wise choices of 
school lunches can be made to point the 
way, and then it is up to the managers to 
have the desirable foods on the lunchroom 
counters well cooked, fresh, and attractively 
displayed. 

Besides being an important factor in the 
teaching of health, our school cafeterias 
afford splendid training in social conduct or 
citizenship. 

Student participation in boosting the 
lunchroom aids in better choice of lunches, 
as well as greater volume of business. The 
school paper, home-room bulletins regarding 
menus and bargains, and lately the school 
radio have proved valuable aids. In many 
schools it is possible to broadcast by radio 
to every room. Very often the principal 
broadcasts the day’s menu and calls atten- 
tion to the specials. 

The following bright idea of using the 
radio did not originate in our department 
but with the youngsters in one of the 
schools. They were beginning their semes- 
ter drive for membership in the “G.O.,” the 
General Organization, headed by the stu- 
dent council. They asked the manager if 
she would not have specials for all members 
of G.O. A plan was worked out by which 
for two weeks all holders of G.O. member- 
ship cards could buy the daily special. 
Every morning, this special was broadcast 
by a very “French chef.’’ He did the ad- 
vertising cleverly. G.O. was _ boosted. 
Cafeteria sales were boosted. When the 
drive was over, the sales continued to be 
boosted over the radio, and the confidence 
of the students in their lunchroom is a 
thing of which to be proud. 

To sum up, the Cleveland lunchroom 
department is centralized; it is a nonprofit 
organization; it operates on a definite busi- 
ness basis; a trained manager is in charge 
of the lunchroom in each school; the de- 
partment was established and is maintained 
for the benefit of the students; the lunch- 
room is an essential school activity. 
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A SURVEY OF STUDIES RELATED TO THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS: 


Part I 
BEULAH I. COON 


™ T home economics adminis- 
NY trators are much interested in 
Q, the curriculum at the college 
35 level was apparent in the re- 
plies to letters asking for reports of stud- 
ies dealing with this problem. The letters 
were sent to the chairmen of sixty-five of 
the larger colleges and universities in the 
country. That this interest had not often 
eventuated in the making of studies of cur- 
riculum problems was, however, evident 
from the fact that only eight of the sixty- 
five reported any research in their institu- 
tions. Most of the replies received in- 
cluded some such statement as this, “I 
regret that we have not carried on any 
special study of college curriculum prob- 
lems in home economics.” Some of the 
letters added, “Our own college staff have 
been working on curriculum revision for 
the last two or three years. This work, 
however, cannot be considered research.” 
The survey reported here, therefore, in- 
cludes a summary of published studies or 
research, those suggested in the replies 
from eight department heads, and some 
reports of curriculum work carried on by a 
few college staffs. 

In contrast to the amount of time and 
money devoted to research in some phases 
of subject matter, as, for example, experi- 
ments in the cookery of foods, the dearth 
of research in college curriculum problems 


1 The first of two sections of the revision of a 
paper presented at a joint session of the depart- 
ments of colleges and universities and of research of 
the American Home Economics Association at 
Seattle, July 6, 1936. 
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in home economics is appalling. This is, 
no doubt, partially a natural consequence 
of the newness of the subject, since re- 
search in any new subject tends to be di- 
rected at first toward the building up of 
subject matter rather than with its organi- 
zation from the standpoint of student 
learning. 

The time is certainly ripe, however, for 
more of the effort in research to be directed 
toward the curriculum at the college level. 
What are the distinguishing characteristics 
of an educational program in home eco- 
nomics at the college level? What form of 
organization, what types of experiences will 
be especially potent in promoting the 
growth of students? Are the traditional 
subjects which have been taught those 
which are most useful? Are other sub- 
jects worth considering? Or would some 
plan which eliminates distinct subject divi- 
sions be worth experimenting with further? 
These and many other questions need 
study and would be profitable directions 
in which the interest and effort of college 
administrators and their staffs could be 
directed. 

Home economists by their very name 
have signified that their program is con- 
cerned with the home, an institution 
which has the greatest potentialities for 
influencing personal, social, and economic 
life. It is recognized that the patterns of 
reactions to life of the future citizens of 
the country generally tend to be formed in 
the early years in the home. A whole- 
some, democratic, socially useful life pat- 
tern begun in the home will be likely to 


extend to and function in community and 
national life. 

Are the educational experiences offered 
through college programs those which 
lead students effectively toward the objec- 
tives which the staff consider most basic to 
education concerned with family life and 
the vocations resulting from changed con- 
ditions in the home in this changing world? 
Are the students able to live more richly 
as individuals? To function more effec- 
tively as members of family and social 
groups? To understand and participate in 
directing economic and social conditions so 
that more satisfying home life is possible 
for others? These are some of the ques- 
tions with which curriculum considerations 
must deal. 

To what extent do the studies which have 
been made throw light on any of these 
curriculum problems? An analysis of the 
types of studies available revealed that 
they have been concerned with: 


1. The needs of students or of graduates who are 
homemakers, teachers, dietitians or engaged in 
some other profession 

2. The trends in family life in the changing eco- 
nomic and social order 

3. The content of specific courses in home eco- 
nomics or related subjects 

4. Evaluation of results in some one or more phases 
of college work 

5. Curricular organization 


Within the scope of this paper the 
techniques of investigation and the con- 
clusions can be referred to only briefly. 

Needs of students and of graduates. Most 
of the studies concerned with the needs 
of students and of graduates have been 
informal in nature, and many have used 
the questionnaire and interview methods 
of investigation. However, they offer 
some suggestions worth considering by 
those interested in the college curriculum. 

Several of the land-grant colleges about 
three years ago secured reactions from 
graduates as to the strengths and weak- 
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nesses in the curricula they had pursued. 
Informal letters and questionnaires were 
used by different institutions. While most 
of the results were primarily of value to the 
individual institutions, suggestions com- 
monly found for improving the curricu- 
lum included, besides recommendations for 
increase, decrease, or changes in certain 
courses, “more all-round training for liv- 
ing, definite provision for practice under 
supervision, more practical home manage- 
ment house experience, more chance to de- 
velop social qualities, more training in the 
solution of financial problems, more music 
appreciation, and more guidance in choice 
of courses.” Several suggested changes in 
methods of teaching in college. Many 
wished for less physical science and more 
social science and liberal arts (1). 

In one institution whose graduates were 
asked to respond to specific types of ques- 
tions, an outstanding need which was listed 
as not met in school was help in personal 
relationships in social life and in contact 
with the staff. This was further empha- 
sized by the graduates’ reports of many 
difficulties in making adjustments to school 
and community situations and in establish- 
ing satisfactory relations with others after 
leaving school. Is not this ability to es- 
tablish satisfactory relations with others an 
essential part of growth toward maturity 
with which the college should help stu- 
dents? 

These various reactions by college gradu- 
ates have led some college staffs to question 
their practices to see whether “all-round 
training for living” is actually being pro- 
vided or whether a narrow set of require- 
ments thought to be essential for all are 
filling schedules so full that there is little 
chance for individuals to enrich life in other 
needed ways and to provide adequate op- 
portunity and stimulus for reflective think- 
ing. So-called extra-curricular activities 
are being studied to see whether these too 
cannot be adjusted so as to make a greater 
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contribution to the ability of students to 
develop in their relationships with others. 

Among the college experiences of most 
value, graduates of one institution listed 
those in which they had been able to take 
much responsibility, such, for example, as 
in student teaching, the home manage- 
ment house, meal planning and serving, 
nursery school and child development, and 
experiences outside the classroom in voca- 
tional and extra-curricular activities. In 
most institutions there are innumerable 
opportunities to increase the responsibility 
which students may take for their own edu- 
cation. Such increase in responsibility 
should assist in promoting the develop- 
ment of ability to direct one’s own future 
learning—one essential outcome of a col- 
lege program. 

Studies of the reactions of discriminating 
students while they are still in college have 
been found by some staffs to be helpful in 
eliminating overlapping between courses, 
in adjusting requirements to fit needs better, 
and in suggesting significant changes in 
methods of teaching. 

Studies of the vocations of graduates of 
several institutions have indicated that a 
large proportion soon enter homemaking— 
85.4 per cent of the graduates of one insti- 
tution from 1921 to 1934 became home- 
makers a few years after graduation. 
Teaching was found to be the profession 
in which the majority from this institution 
engaged before marriage (2). These fig- 
ures are quite similar to those found in 
many institutions. The college curricu- 
lum, therefore, must be concerned with its 
help to better homemaking and teaching. 

Studies of the problems, difficulties, and 
successes of homemakers are suggestive of 
what may constitute effective education 
for homemaking. One study made by 
Lindquist (3) a few years ago may be 
reviewed briefly. The 306 homemakers 
who answered the questionnaire were either 
women trained in home economics who had 
been honor students in college or women 
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thought by these home economists to be 
successful homemakers. All had children. 
When the replies were analyzed, the great- 
est problems these women had met were 
found to center around the guidance of the 
child’s emotional and social development. 

Laura Hadley’s interviews and question- 
naires with 83 mothers who had young 
children (4) confirmed Lindquist’s findings. 
These women also were mostly college 
trained and in the professional and higher 
business groups. They, too, felt that the 
greatest need for information was on the 
mental and emotional development of chil- 
dren, their education and training, and on 
successful family life. Few items in physi- 
cal care of children were listed as required. 

Although many curricula have been 
strengthened in relation to child develop- 
ment in the past few years, a study of 38 
land-grant colleges in 1932 revealed that 
only 17 of the 37 which gave courses in 
child care and development had nursery 
schools or co-operated with nursery schools 
(5). Isit not questionable how vital an un- 
derstanding of child development can be 
given without experience in observation 
paralleling the discussion? 

Other problems considered important 
and difficult of solution by the homemakers 
studied by Lindquist were: the manage- 
ment of finances so as to secure the satis- 
factions desired for family life, the man- 
agement of time and energy, provision of 
satisfactory housing, the care of health, 
the development of satisfactory relations 
within the family circle and in the com- 
munity. They mentioned financial prob- 
lems involved in inadequate incomes, in 
unpredictable fluctuations in the amount 
of the incomes, and difficulty in making 
choices such as to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living. These management 
and relationship problems are difficult ones 
with which to give students vital experi- 
ences. Discussion about them is probably 
never adequate. Some institutions are 
using the students’ own problems, and some 
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are supplementing this with contacts with 
families concerned with the solution 
of these problems. The significance of 
these managerial problems in modern liv- 
ing seems sufficiently great for most facul- 
ties to study the extent to which their own 
students are actually developing ability to 
solve them wisely. 

The study of gainfully employed home- 
makers made by LaFollette (6) also em- 
phasizes difficulties with time manage- 
ment, financial management, relationships, 
and child care problems. The 652 home- 
makers she questioned were gainfully em- 
ployed and married, had widely different 
incomes, were in different geographic loca- 
tions, varied in age and in length of time 
married, and followed various types of occu- 
pations. It is probably to be expected 
that these employed homemakers would 
find that among money, time, and rela- 
tionship problems, those which involved 
the following were important: living within 
the income, preparing and serving meals, 
planning time for housework, judging values 
in purchase of food and clothing, sharing 
home with relatives, adjusting relations 
with husband and children. 

In attempting to analyze the replies re- 
ceived from the “successful”? homemakers, 
Lindquist (7) found here also an emphasis 
on certain intangible as well as material 
aspects of their problems. The factors 
they found significant in attaining the ob- 
jectives they believed in for their families 
were: the physical constitution of the mem- 
bers, the income, the parents’ philosophies 
of life, the managerial ability of the home- 
maker, the physical plant, the housekeep- 
ing skill of the wife and mother, other 
abilities and traits of the individual mem- 
bers, the community, and education. 

When Lindquist came to study the cata- 
log descriptions of home economics offerings 
in the institutions where more than half of 
these women studied (8), she concluded 
that there seemed to be a need for less em- 
phasis on techniques of homemaking and 
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more on philosophy, perspective, person- 
nel of the family, factors promoting success- 
ful marriage and family life, the use of 
leisure, and the réle of home managers as 
citizens and community builders. 

However, if course names are any indi- 
cation, it would seem that many institu- 
tions still emphasize these techniques rather 
than the other values. Davis, in 1934, 
studying catalog offerings in home eco- 
nomics in 19 of the largest institutions (9), 
found 6 offering a general curriculum which 
is usually thought of as the curriculum de- 
veloped for general home needs. In these 
institutions, the home economics required 
included food preparation, textiles, clothing 
construction, related art, house planning 
and furnishing. All but one required nu- 
trition and dietetics, and half of them re- 
quired residence at the management house. 

It is true that these courses may deal 
with the larger problems of family life, but a 
searching analysis is frequently desirable to 
see whether maximum use is being made of 
the opportunity to help students develop 
this philosophy, perspective, ability to 
guide the emotional and social develop- 
ment of children, to develop satisfactory re- 
lations within the family and community, 
and to manage such difficult financial prob- 
lems as were mentioned by these women. 
Are not these outcomes significant for all 
graduates, whatever their professional in- 
terest? Are they not perhaps the most 
important contributions which can be made 
to those interested in other fields and, 
hence, essential for ‘‘service’’ courses? 

Some studies have been made of the de- 
mands made of graduates entering such 
professions as teaching, dietetics, and oth- 
ers; but space does not permit a considera- 
tion of these here. They complicate the 
curriculum problem and tend to lead col- 
leges to set up a heavy schedule of pre- 
requisite and sequent courses which may 
lead away from rather than toward the de- 
velopment of perspective, enriched living, 
emotional and social growth, ability to man- 
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age one’s own resources to attain the goals 
one desires, and interest in participating in 
social reconstruction. 

As indicated later, some colleges are re- 
organizing their courses in the first two 
years so as to lead directly toward these 
goals. Such courses are being made avail- 
able to all home economics students, what- 
ever profession they enter, and also to stu- 
dents registering in other departments of 
the university. 

The studies of the needs of students and 
of graduates are important, but so far these 
have only scratched the surface of what 
may be done. A few reactions regarding 
the curriculum have been obtained. Some 
of these are much worth heeding. How- 
ever, many institutions have done little to 
study needs even in this way, and still 
fewer apparently have made any careful 
study of the aptitudes, capacities, under- 
standings, skills, and appreciations which 
their students bring to college. Even where 
some of these points are known they have 
not always been analyzed and compared 
with the possibilities of accomplishment 
throughout the college years. Thus col- 
lege faculty members are often not aware of 
the gaps between present capacities and 
abilities and future possibilities for their 
student body. So far also, only a limited 
number of institutions provide opportunity 
through electives and through variations 
in experiences within given courses to meet 
these differences in interests and abilities. 
There seems to be a real need for a more 
thorough attack on this whole problem. 

Studies of social and economic changes. 
An analysis of vocations as a basis for cur- 
ricula should be supplemented by a study of 
social and economic changes and trends in 
modern life which affect those vocations. 
The question must be raised as to how the 
educational program can assist youth not 
only to adjust to these changes but also to 
participate in directing them. 

One college administrator (10) says that 
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the students as well as the staff members 
are encouraged to form independent judg- 
ments about each course on such questions 
as these: What are the problems in home 
life today that this course can help to clear 
up? What are the social and economic 
changes that impinge upon the problems 
suggested by this course? What are the 
elements in present-day life that modify 
our thinking in relation to these problems— 
historical influences? environmental in- 
fluences? What tentative solutions for 
problems in home life can be set up? Are 
these not significant questions not only for 
individual courses but also for students and 
faculty to consider in relation to the cur- 
riculum as a whole? 

Studies of social and economic changes of 
importance to the home economics cur- 
riculum were not listed in the letters re- 
ceived from chairmen of home economics 
departments. There were, however, some 
reports of staff considerations of studies 
made by sociologists, economists, and psy- 
chologists. 

One institution, besides reading and 
studying general changes occurring in the 
country, secured a specialist within the 
state to meet with the home economics staff 
to consider factors in that state affecting 
family life and to evaluate the curriculum 
in the light of those changes (11). 

The annual reports for the last ten years 
from another institution are replete with 
the results of efforts being made there to 
adjust the program to changing conditions 
(12). One year a social philosopher guided 
the thinking of the staff about the modern 
world and the nature of our culture, the 
kinds of persons who would be able to 
live fruitfully in this culture and partici- 
pate in shaping its direction, and the way 
in which the college can contribute to the 
development of such persons. The “socio- 
economic goals for America,” prepared by a 
committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, were evaluated (13), and a special- 
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ist in mental hygiene helped the staff study 
the reactions of individuals and ways to 
guide their growth. 

Such studies of social and economic 
changes and of the effect which these should 
have in shaping the curriculum may well 
constitute the work of many college staffs. 
Eminent sociologists, economists, and psy- 
chologists have isolated many influences 
which are of significance to all homemakers 
and others whose vocations are related to 
the home. Are students being made aware 
of these changing conditions and being pre- 
pared to meet the new problems? 

With the constant accumulation of sub- 
ject matter through research in all phases of 
home economics, it becomes highly import- 
tant that frequent analysis be made to 
determine adjustments essential in the 
program to bring it in line with the new 
demands of society. Individual staff mem- 
bers working alone can seldom do this well. 
The differing points of view resulting from 
the variety of backgrounds in the staff as a 
whole are needed; and still greater objec- 
tivity in thinking is likely to result if con- 
sultants outside the field who are aware of 
the new problems can work together with 
the staff. 

Constantly college teachers must ask 
themselves whether students are aware of 
the new pressures affecting childhood, 
youth, and family, and whether they are 
becoming able to change these pressures or 
adjust to them; whether they can evaluate 
for individuals and for families different 
policies in relation to medical care, social and 
economic security, leisure time; whether 
they can determine the probable effects on 
family life of different movements—na- 
tional, state, and community—in relation 
to housing, relief, consumer protection and 
buying practices, and child welfare activi- 
ties, to mention only a few which are of 
vital concern to homes today. 
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To be concluded 


HELPING PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY! 


DOROTHY D. SCOTT 


-—~ rapid accumulation of litera- 

yi ture in the field of character 
Q and personality development 
aSJ during the past decade indi- 
cates a rising interest in this phase of the 
education of the individual. Parallel with 
this we find ever-increasing demands in the 
industrial, professional, and social worlds 
for a “desirable personality” as a requisite 
in the equipment for success. Psychol- 
ogists agree that personality is not alto- 
gether a fixed result of heredity and early 
environment about which the individual 
can do nothing, but a growing, expanding 
thing which with conscious effort can be 
shaped toward a desired goal. These con- 
siderations impel those directing the educa- 
tion of youth to find what traits of person- 
ality are desirable for living successfully in 
present-day society and how the individual 
may be guided most significantly in build- 
ing such traits. 

In studying this problem in relation to 
the education of prospective home eco- 
nomics teachers, the members of a class in 
home economics education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sent the 
following question to 64 persons directing 
teacher education in home economics de- 
partments in various parts of the country: 
“Have you any plans for helping the stu- 
dents in the development of personality?” 
The response was most generous. The 57 
replies received indicate a real concern 
about this problem, though six gave no 
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1 Data compiled from letters sent to Professor 
Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in response to a question mailed on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1936. 


specific plan. A feeling expressed by many 
is implied by two of the writers: 


It seems to me that, with all our teaching of home 
economics, we still fall very short of realizing our 
objectives in aiding individual girls to develop those 
personality characteristics which are best fitted 
to them and in helping them to set for themselves 
the highest possible standards of living. We do 
a lot of teaching on the subject, but I am always 
concerned with the apparently small amount of 
transfer to the actual situation. 


We are keenly interested in a program for per- 
sonal development but share with people in general 
the feeling that it is a difficult thing to promote. 


In plans to meet this problem a wide 
variety and combination of methods were 
reported from the colleges and universi- 
ties. Of the schools whose home econom- 
ics leaders responded to the question, 49, 
or nearly 86 per cent, had some means 
whereby desirable personality traits were 
pointed out to the student; but they varied 
greatly as to the degree of constructive 
guidance planned for and the type of pro- 
gram followed. A few emphasized inci- 
dental conferences, personal contacts, and 
cultural surroundings; but a large majority 
reported organized programs whose ob- 
jective was the improvement of person- 
ality. 

Because many expressed a desire to know 
the outcome of the study being made by 
the class, a summary of all of the methods 
listed by the representatives of those col- 
leges and universities having plans has been 
prepared. It must be kept in mind that 
these represent the techniques and means 
considered most vital by the writers and 
not necessarily a complete list of the fac- 
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tors influencing student personality de- 
velopment in their respective schools. 

Development through a freshman orienta- 
tion course. About 47 per cent of the 49 
schools had an introductory course for 
freshmen as a part of their plan for per- 
sonality development. In most cases this 
was given in the home economics depart- 
ment, though several spoke of it as an all- 
college course. Four schools gave two 
credit points for the course, two gave no 
credit, and the practice of the rest is not 
known. 

A variety of titles were used, including 
Personal and Vocational Guidance, The 
Art of Living, Social Arts, Introduction to 
Home Economics, Personal Health: Men- 
tal and Physical, and World Civilization. 
The content and the aims of some of the 
courses were indicated as follows: 


Academic, personal, and social adjustment 

Changing conditions of home life and the economic 
and social problems of today 

College life and personality development 

Self-discovery and self-direction 

Standards for mental and physical health 

Lessons on personality ... followed by functions 
of a social nature for experience 

Social customs, written and spoken English, litera- 
ture, vocations, and desirable personality 

Time budgeting, choice of subjects, extra-curricular 
activities, and personality development 

To help the student to get a true picture of an at- 
tractive personality 

Centers on all that life and college can offer to in- 
crease breadth of living 

Personal regimen 

Social ethics, clothing selection, budgeting time and 
money, and vocations 

Personality development based on the following 
tests: study of values, Allport and Vernon; 
ascendency and submission tests, Allport and 
Allport; temperament tests, Baehurst and 
Thurston; personality schedule, Thurston and 
Thurston 


Only 5 of the 23 listing this type of course 
referred to discussing personality in rela- 
tion to teaching at this time. But as one 
writer expressed it, “At least in the fresh- 
man year they are made aware of person- 
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ality, even if it is not applied to their pro- 
fessional preparation until later.” 

Development through content and profes- 
sional courses. Among other courses con- 
tributing to personality development, home 
economics courses on the problems of teach- 
ing and the experiences in student teaching 
were listed most frequently, several men- 
tioning the latter as the only time when 
guidance is given in personality develop- 
ment. The use of rating charts and per- 
sonal conferences on weaknesses were the 
devices most frequently mentioned for giv- 
ing guidance. The practices followed in 
their use seemed to vary greatly and will 
be discussed later. 

The home management house was men- 
tioned by many as a strong factor in build- 
ing an ability to maintain happy relations 
with others. Child development and fam- 
ily relations were named in several reports 
as contributing to the student’s growth in 
personality. 

The complete list of courses reported 
and their frequency are: 


Courses Schools 

Home Economics Education. ........ 21 
Home Management (especially the 

Child Development................. 7 
6 
Clothing Selection.................. 4 
3 
1 
Institution Management............ 1 
Correction Classes in Speech......... 1 
Correction Classes in Physical Defects. 1 
1 


Guidance through advisement by the de- 
partment in addition to regular classwork. 
Sixteen writers mentioned a planned sys- 
tem of advisement, while 12 held informal 
conferences whenever a need seemed to be 
felt by either student or faculty, making a 
total of 28 schools using this method. 

Many significant remarks and suggestions 
were made in regard to requisite techniques 
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and desirable practices in planning for and 
carrying out conferences on personal de- 
velopment. Among the most suggestive 
are: 


It is the duty of the adviser to become acquainted 
with the student and direct as far as possible 
her activities for the best interests of her per- 
sonal development. 

The adviser should emphasize interest in personal 
development as well as scholastic growth and 
success. 

Effort should be made to select a faculty group 
“whom the students will respect and who have 
a sympathetic and understanding attitude.” 

At the end of the conference with an entering stu- 
dent, a record is started to show her evident 
abilities, interests, personality, and problems. 
This is added to and consulted by her advisers 
throughout the college life of the student. 

Each instructor directs a permanent counseling 
group in which from year to year freshmen re- 
place seniors who graduate. 

In one school the home economics club adviser is a 
person trained in personnel work and has de- 
vised a system of discussion groups led by stu- 
dents on problems of personal growth and 
development. 

At another school student advisers for groups of 
freshmen are selected by their colleagues and 
approved by the faculty. They receive train- 
ing for this responsibility in a special one- 
point course given by the department. 


Personality rating as a guidance device. 
Eighteen of the 49 schools reporting used 
some form of personality rating as a device 
for the stimulation and guidance of per- 
sonality development. Interesting varia- 
tions in practice were evident and may be 
summarized as follows: 


Rating was made by the faculty in 12 schools and 
by the students in 6. 

The results of the rating are always known to the 
student in 6 schools and only upon request in 
6; 6 schools did not state their practice. 

Ten schools used some form of rating before the 
junior year. One writer stated that by the 
senior year it is too late todo much. Another 
felt that the best stimulation for student in- 
terest and co-operation results from the stu- 
dent’s teaching experience. 

Only 10 schools indicated specific follow-up plans 
after ratings had been made. 
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The scale or combination of scales used were: their 
own, 11 schools; Minnesota scale, 7; Iowa 
State College form, 2; published psychological 
tests, 1. 


Suggestive practices and recommenda- 
tions are: 


A personality profile is made from faculty ratings 
at the end of each semester and used by the 
advisers throughout the student’s college life. 

At the end of the term each home economics teacher 
rates every freshman whom she knows, but 
only on those traits which she has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe. The results are treated 
statistically at the end of the four years and 
form a part of the basis for recommendations. 


Specific courses named as using person- 
ality rating to advantage were: teaching- 
problems courses, orientation, clothing se- 
lection courses, institution management, 
practice teaching; experience in the home 
management house was also mentioned in 
this connection. 

Assemblies. One school reported a pro- 
gram of assemblies lasting throughout the 
four years of college and having the guid- 
ance of personal growth as an objective. 
The content of the programs was out- 
lined as: 

Freshman year. How to study, time budgeting, 
personality development, and extra-curricular 
activities 

Sophomore year. Home economics as a profession 

Junior year. Personality development in relation 
to obtaining and holding a position 

Senior year. Meetings held by the dean of the col- 
lege with all seniors for the consideration of 
mutual problems 


Personality projects. Two schools re- 
ported projects on the development of per- 
sonality as a part of their program. In 
one case the project was a required part of 
each year’s work; in the other, the selec- 
tion of such a project was optional. 

Guidance and personnel departments. 
Many of the home economics leaders re- 
porting recognized the guidance and per- 
sonnel department as a valuable source of 
help in directing the growth of their stu- 
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dents. Such officials as deans of women, 
college personnel committees, junior deans, 
dormitory and sorority matrons were also 
mentioned. 

Participation in group activities. Under 
this heading the home economics club was 
named by 7 writers. Home economics 
honorary societies were listed; and student 
government, sorority, and dormitory life 
were all reported as contributing agencies. 

General cultural atmosphere. Represent- 
atives of the smaller schools placed great 
emphasis on the influence of the general 
college atmosphere on the expansion of the 
personality of the students. No doubt this 
is recognized by most schools as an indirect 
means of providing experiences most worth 
while in personality growth. 

Conclusions. The composite picture 
gained from a careful study of these letters 
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by home economists who were preparing 
teachers in all parts of our country sug- 
gests at least nine essential steps in a plan 
for personality development: 


1. Have a well-defined purpose in regard to per- 
sonality development. 

2. Recognize and co-operate with all possible 
agencies. 

3. Evaluate incoming students in terms of person- 
ality qualities and needs as well as of intellect. 

4. Study the background of the student. 

5. Have as faculty members persons who exemplify 
desirable personality traits and can contribute 
to guidance in personality development. 

6. Begin a program in the freshman year and follow 
it throughout the student’s college life. 

7. Use both indirect and direct methods which 
modern science makes available and which seem 
most adaptable to the specific situation. 

8. Carry on research for improved means of serving 
the students through such a program. 

9. Devise means of checking results of the plans in 
use. 


wy 


ADVERTISING FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
CONSUMER: 


M. ELIZABETH WINKELHAKE 


PSIDVERTISING confronts us 
4 nearly everywhere today. In 
our homes we read advertise- 
w ments in newspapers and maga- 
zines; we receive circulars in the mail, hand- 
bills, and samples of products at the door; 
we listen to advertising programs over the 
radio. On the street we find advertising in 
numerous forms, such as billboards, window 
displays, sign boards, and criers walking 
the streets. Along the highways we see the 
billboards and perhaps at the same time 
hear the identical commodity or service 
advertised over the radios in our cars. At 
the theater we hear advertisements from 
the stage; we read them from our programs, 
from the screen, and from the posters in 
the lobby. At school we read advertise- 
ments on bulletin boards, use recipes sug- 
gested by companies selling foods, study 
booklets distributed by commercial firms, 
and try out free samples. 


1 This paper is a summary of the report of the 
study which the author made in 1934-35 as holder 
of a special consumer education fellowship granted 
by the American Home Economics Association 
through the generosity of the honorary home eco- 
nomics fraternity Omicron Nu and in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements of the degree of master 
of arts, University of Missouri. 

The full report of the second part of the study, a 
45-page document entitled “An Evaluation of Ad- 
vertising Booklets Used by Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in Missouri,” is available through Science 
Service in either microfilm form or photocopies read- 
able without optical aid. For detailed paper, order 
Document 1004 from Science Service, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington, D. C., remitting 55 
cents for microfilm form or $2.75 for photocopies 
readable without optical aid. 

For further description of this auxiliary publica- 
tion service, see page 105. 


Modern advertising is one of the out- 
standing developments of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. From a very 
small beginning, advertising has developed 
into an immense business. It has been es- 
timated that in 1929 a sum of from one and 
one-half to two billion dollars was spent 
annually to promote this method of selling.” 
In 1934, 367 industries spent $29,675,555 
for radio advertising, $138,085,000 for news- 
paper advertising, and $56,018,318 for 
magazine advertising. In 1934, there were 
1,179 advertising agencies in the United 
States* employing approximately 64,000 
people.‘ 

Prior to the twentieth century, adver- 
tising played a minor role as a selling de- 
vice. Many factors gave impetus to its 
development. Advancements in industrial 
science during the nineteenth century in- 
creased by leaps and bounds the production 
of all commodities. Production proceeded 
faster than population increased. Con- 
sequently, each producer was confronted 
with the problem of disposing of his prod- 
ucts. Keen competition resulted between 
both like and unlike goods. Food indus- 
tries competed with each other and with 
the clothing and other industries as well. 


?Rosert Lynp. The People as Consumers. 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, Vol. I. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933, p. 
871. 

* Advertising Agencies and Their Space Buyers. 
Editor and Publisher, Vol. 67 (Jan. 26, 1935), pp. 
156, 158, 160, 162, 164, 166-171. 

* United States Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth 
Census of the United States Population, Vol. V, 1930 
p. 560. 
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New products competed with each other 
and with those already familiar to buyers. 
Because of this situation, the producer 
began to give more attention to the mar- 
keting of his products. He sought a 
method of selling designed to decrease or at 
least keep down his selling costs. He de- 
sired a method of disposing of his goods not 
on a price basis but on a quality basis. He 
found that by identifying his product with 
a brand or trade-mark he could give his 
product distinction and individuality. By 
building good will and prestige for his firm, 
he could lift his goods out of competition. 
Advertising provided a method of telling 
many people about his product and of 
identifying it with a brand name. 

Along with industrial developments came 
improvements in printing, photography, 
and reproduction which made possible the 
advancement of advertising. Moreover, 
the development of various means of trans- 
portation and the spread of facilities for 
communication made possible a national 
method of selling. All these factors re- 
sulted in the growth and wide distribution 
of newspapers and ‘magazines, which, in 
turn, gave impetus to advertising. 

Advertising is undoubtedly a valuable 
tool to producers. However, questions are 
sometimes raised regarding its value to 
consumers. Consumers are interested in 
advertising as a device that will help them 
to decide which of the numerous commodi- 
ties and services available will best satisfy 
their wants. They are also interested in 
advertising as a device that will help them 
to secure those goods from the market in 
the best possible way for the least money. 
Therefore, an evaluation of advertising 
from the standpoint of consumers must 
attempt to answer these three questions: 
How does advertising aid in choice making? 
How does advertising aid in market selec- 
tion? What effect does advertising have 
on prices of goods? 

Consumers find advertising, in some in- 


stances, useful in making choices and in 
getting the goods best suited to their pur- 
poses with the least expenditure of time, 
energy, and money. In other instances, 
however, advertising is of little value, and 
in still others it hinders satisfactory choice. 

Advertising is useful when it encourages 
the consumption of desirable commodities 
and services. It is also helpful when it 
widens the range of choice of consumers by 
making known the availability of different 
kinds of products. If consumers are to 
be benefited by the numerous goods pro- 
vided by specialized and large-scale pro- 
duction, they must know about them. If 
they do not, the goods might just as well 
not have been produced. Other things being 
equal, the more products brought to the 
attention of consumers, the greater their 
range of choice. 

Consumers are especially interested in 
advertising as an aid in market selection, 
as a method of making known to them the 
varieties of each commodity and service 
available on the market, as an aid in judg- 
ing the qualities of goods, as an aid in sav- 
ing time and energy in buying, and as an 
aid in getting goods with a minimum ex- 
penditure of money. 

The value of advertising to consumers in 
making known the availability of many 
varieties of each commodity and service is 
not questioned. To obtain the product 
best suited to the purpose, the buyer 
ideally should possess a knowledge of all 
varieties available, including both new 
products and improved forms of old ones. 
Certainly today advertising directs the 
attention of consumers to many varieties 
and brands of some products. In three 
magazines, the writer observed advertise- 
ments of 10 different brands of face creams, 
9 of face powder, 9 of soap, 11 of cleaning 
and scouring materials other than soap, 
and 5 of tooth paste. 

Knowledge of varieties of available goods 
which is obtained through advertising may 
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also save buyers time and energy. As 
consumers learn about products through 
advertising, they give less time and energy 
in the market to learning of their availabil- 
ity. Advertisements also save consumers 
time and energy by telling them when, 
where, and how the desired goods and 
services may be obtained. 

Statements of prices in advertising make 
it possible for consumers to save time and 
energy by planning their expenditures be- 
fore going to the market. Prices of goods 
may be compared, thus eliminating shop- 
ping from store to store to secure such in- 
formation. Advertised prices, terms of 
payment and delivery, together with in- 
formation as to when and where the goods 
may be obtained, enable buyers to con- 
serve time and energy by ordering over the 
telephone or by mail. 

The quotation of prices of goods in adver- 
tisements helps consumers to save money 
if they are familiar with qualities of goods. 
They can take advantage of reductions in 
prices of goods offered at an individual 
store. They can also inform themselves 
as to the store in which goods are offered at 
the lowest price. 

On the other hand, advertising is some- 
times detrimental to consumers. In some 
cases it stimulates consumption of desirable 
goods beyond the amount that is beneficial 
to the consumer. It is sometimes re- 
sponsible for undesirable choices. The con- 
sumer’s choices are affected adversely to 
his interests when advertising stimulates 
the purchase of goods which are inferior to 
other goods not so successfully advertised, 
which are worthless for the purpose desig- 
nated, or which are socially or physically 
harmful. Similarly, advertising is unde- 
sirable in so far as it tends to limit the 
consumer’s range of choice. Many com- 
modities and services are advertised very 
little; hence the range of the consumer’s 
choice tends to be limited to the products 
which are extensively promoted. 
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The majority of advertisements are of 
little aid to consumers in judging the value 
of goods they wish to buy because sufficient 
information is not given concerning their 
qualities. Surveys of advertisements of 
textiles and clothing and of foods in news- 
papers and magazines indicate that the 
information now provided is not adequate in 
either quantity or quality to enable con- 
sumer buyers to judge satisfactorily the 
characteristics of goods. 

Advertising appearing in media other 
than newspapers and magazines is also 
unsatisfactory as a source of information. 
In an analysis of approximately 300 ad- 
vertising booklets used by teachers of home 
economics in their classrooms, it was found 
that the booklets were quite mediocre in 
this respect. The booklets were analyzed, 
and the information given in them was 
rated by specialists trained in various 
phases of home economics. When scored 
on the basis of a maximum of 10 points, the 
average score of the booklets was 6.7 for 
the quantity and 7.0 for the general quality 
of the information. 

The failure of advertising to provide 
definite factual information concerning 
qualities of goods hinders consumers in 
carrying on their buying with a minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. Because of 
this lack of information, consumer-buyers 
must spend time and energy in shopping 
frem store to store. Purchase by mail or 
by telephone is less certain and, therefore, 
less satisfactory. 

Advertisements, in some instances, ac- 
tually prevent consumers from being effici- 
ent buyers. The multiplicity of varieties 
and brands promulgated by advertising 
may confuse or even hinder purchasing. 
Many advertisements contain unsubstan- 
tiated, false, and exaggerated statements 
concerning products. Some contain ma- 
terial which is not false but which hinders 
buyers because it is misleading. Such de- 
vices as misleading pictures, trade names, 
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and testimonials are all too common in 
current advertising. Many advertise- 
ments contain irrelevant material which 
confuses buyers, and many omit pertinent 
facts concerning the qualities of goods and 
services. Investigations by such organiza- 
tions as the American Medical Association, 
the Better Business Bureaus, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have revealed much 
of this type of material in advertisements 
of food products, clothing, proprietary 
medicines, and other consumers’ goods in 
newspapers, magazines, and circulars. 

Booklets which are provided by commer- 
cial firms for use in the classroom also con- 
tain unsubstantiated, false, and mislead- 
ing material. In the previously men- 
tioned analysis of 300 booklets, 75 per cent 
contained questionable statements. In 
other words, only one-fourth of the booklets 
analyzed were free from undesirable mate- 
rial. Thirty-seven per cent contained false 
statements, 43 per cent contained unsub- 
stantiated statements, and 59 per cent con- 
tained misleading statements. 

Deceptive practices in quoting prices in 
advertisements hinder efficient market se- 
lection. Regular prices are in some cases 
quoted as “special” prices. Comparative 
price statements are often misleading. 
As regards such statements, the Cleveland 
Better Business Bureau concluded from a 
study of these that the great variety of 
terms used caused confusion and mis- 
understanding in the minds of buyers. 

Consumers are greatly handicapped be- 
cause they can seldom judge the accuracy 
of the information given in advertisements. 
Such judgment requires in most cases 
special technical information. Reliable 
guides for consumers are lacking in most 
advertising. 

Among facts helpful in judging the accu- 
racy and up-to-dateness of advertising ma- 
terial are the author’s name and position, 
the date of publication, and references to 
the original sources of the data. Such in- 
formation is practically never given in news- 
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paper and magazine advertisements. In 
the booklets studied, 70 per cent did not 
state the name of the author; one-third 
did not give the date of publication; and 
five-sixths did not give the references to the 
data used. 

Consumers are vitally interested in the 
effect of advertising on prices. This effect 
is by no means uniform; advertising raises 
the prices of some goods and lowers the 
prices of others. 

Consumers, of course, pay the cost of 
advertising, and they are willing to pay for 
the service which advertising performs by 
telling them about the existence of goods 
and when and where they are available. 
However, practices are sometimes em- 
ployed which raise the prices of goods by 
much more than the cost of advertising 
them. For example, advertising is fre- 
quently used to build up such a reputation 
for a product that consumers will buy that 
particular product rather than another. 
Consequently, prices may be maintained 
above those of other products of similar 
character. 

It is claimed by some that advertising 
lowers cost of goods by reducing manufac- 
turing and selling costs. It is true that ad- 
vertising may stimulate consumers to buy a 
larger quantity of goods and that in in- 
dustries which lend themselves readily to 
large-scale operation the cost of production 
per unit decreases with increase in the 
quantity produced. 

An increase in demand induced by 
advertising does not always result in 
lowered costs. Not all industries lend 
themselves efficiently to large-scale pro- 
duction; consequently, costs do not always 
decrease with increase in quantity de- 
manded. Cost of production per unit may 
remain the same, or it may increase with 
quantity produced. Moreover, some busi- 
nesses that lend themselves to large-scale 
production do so only up to a certain point. 
It is only when the cost of manufacturing 
decreases more than the cost of creating 
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the demand increases, that the cost of the 
product will be lowered. 

Advertising may bring lower prices by 
decreasing the selling costs of manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and retailers by reducing 
the number of salespersons required. 
When effective, advertising is usually a 
more economical method of selling than 
personal salesmanship. It often does more 
work per dollar invested than any other 
form of sales effort. 

On the other hand, the saving resulting 
from increased volume of production or de- 
creased cost of selling may not be passed on 
to consumer-buyers in the form of the lower 
prices or better quality for the same price. 
Producers may, instead, maintain the origi- 
nal price in order to have a larger margin 
of profit for themselves. 

The desire of advertisers to guide con- 
sumers’ choices to particular kinds and 
varieties of goods must be considered by 
buyers who rely on advertising to direct 
their purchases. Since the purpose of all 
advertising is to sell goods, it follows that 
material presented will naturally be partial 
to the particular product or company con- 
cerned. An unbiased or impartial presen- 
tation of all the facts involved cannot be 
expected. However, advertisers vary in 
the degree to which they exert such pressure 
on consumers; some exercise considerable 
restraint, while others apparently observe 
no limit. 

The partiality of “educational’’ advertis- 
ing material designed for classroom use was 
evidenced in the analysis of advertising 
booklets mentioned above. Over 57 per 


cent of the 739 replies by the specialists 
who evaluated the material indicated that 
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the booklets were very or moderately par- 
tial. The use of such partial material in 
the classroom undoubtedly crystallizes the 
opinion of boys and girls as prospective 
consumers in favor of particular goods. 
Such material may be useful in training stu- 
dents in habits of critical judgment or in 
enlightening them regarding the methods 
employed by advertisers. However, it is 
not likely that the enormous amount of 
advertising material which teachers are 
using in their classrooms is used expressly 
for this purpose. In all probability it is 
used as reference material from which to 
obtain facts. 

Contrary to the assumption of many, 
teachers do not need to use advertising 
material. This study has shown that infor- 
mation given in it is generally available else- 
where. Over three-fourths of the evalua- 
tions of advertising booklets stated that 
without question the material is available 
from other sources. Although funds may 
be very limited, it does not seem unreason- 
able to expect schools to provide informa- 
tion for classroom use which is impartial 
and which does not contain material of 
questionable accuracy. 

Since advertising performs a valuable 
service to consumers in telling them of the 
availability of commodities and services 
produced today, they would not want it 
abolished. On the other hand, consumers 
regret the absence of definite, accurate 
factual information in present-day adver- 
tising. Unless such information is gener- 
ally provided, advertising will continue to 
be of doubtful value to consumers as an 
aid in making intelligent choices and in 
carrying on wise market selection. 
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RECIPE WRITER—NEW MODEL 


MALVINA LINDSAY 


“Recipe writers,” they used to call them, 
those omniscient contributors to woman’s 
pages who handed down opinions on every 
subject from how to keep a husband to how 
to get rid of moths. Their day passed, and 
on many papers they were succeeded by the 
facile girl reporter who was expected in her 
spare moments to dash off treatises on food, 
household management, care of children, 
and most of the other fundamental activi- 
ties of life. Next on the scene was the 
home economics “expert,” who knew her 
calories and her vitamins—but, alas, not 
her journalism—and who presented au- 
thoritative but deadly discourses and 
menus. 

Now has come the day of the combina- 
tion journalist and home economist. Much 
is demanded of her and more is going to be 
demanded in the future. Modern house- 
wives are becoming better educated all the 
time (increasing proportions of them are 
being graduated yearly from high schools 
and colleges), and they are expecting some- 
thing more authentic and interesting on the 
woman’s page than collections of party 
recipes that will outdo those of the Joneses. 

Moreover, the woman reader, especially 
the domestically-minded one, is becoming 
more and more important to editors. This 
can well be understood when one considers 
that about 80 per cent of all newspaper 
advertising is addressed to women and that 
the bulk of this deals with food, clothes, 
and household furnishings. How, then, 
can this woman best be wooed and won— 
journalistically? Certainly not by anti- 
quated methods. She is too experienced 


for that. She will not be fooled, and, 
above all, she will not be bored. The home 
economics writer who expects to reach this 
type of reader must first of all have a thor- 
ough grounding in her subject. But that 
is not enough. No matter how much she 
may know of food chemistry, unless she 
can make a roast leg of lamb sound exciting 
in print she should get herself a job in some 
food-testing laboratory. 

Being able to write lively, timely, inter- 
esting food copy is one of the first essentials 
of the home economics journalist. I cite 
food copy because girls from home eco- 
nomics schools are usually taken on news- 
papers in the capacity of food writers or 
editors. And with the increase of news- 
paper kitchens, food classes, institutes, and 
radio programs, food departments are be- 
coming ever more important on the jour- 
nalistic scene. But important though these 
extra-curricular activities may be on a 
newspaper, the food or home economics 
journalist reaches her largest and most 
stable audience through the columns of her 
newspaper. That is why, above all, she 
must learn to write. 

Turning out food copy that will draw and 
hold readers’ interest day in and day out 
requires imagination, also intellectual back- 
ground and depth of mind. A surprising 
amount of food and fashion writing today is 
dull and stodgy. Much is superficial and 
juvenile. There is opportunity in both 
fields for the girl who through the gift of 
word and mental resourcefulness can bring 
commonplace subjects to life. 

Whether she write, speak, or do platform 
demonstrating, the home economics jour- 
nalist must be news minded. She must 
know news in food, clothing, furniture, 
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everything that relates to the art of home- 
making, and she must if possible beat her 
rivals to it, just as does the city-room 
reporter on his beat. She must know when 
the first oyster boat is in, when the vogue 
for Russian snacks or Afghan rugs hits her 
community. She must know what home 
economics experiments and programs are 
being tried out in educational institutions 
(especially those near by), what enlighten- 
ment the government through its bureaus 
and extension specialists is offering the 
modern homemaker. 

She must know what is going on in the 
field of nutrition and be able in the light of 
her past background and study to present 
it in such a way that it will be of practical 
value to her readers. Never before has 
there has been such a widespread and intel- 
ligent interest in nutrition on the part of 
the public. Diet in its relation to health, 
beauty, and child welfare is becoming ever 
more important to journalism, and the 
home economics writer must be prepared to 
meet this need. 

The same is true of her treatment of all 
the homemaking arts, for, of course, home- 
making is more than cooking. It is more 
than decoration, child care, budgeting. 
The home economics writer should be able, 
above all, to bring to her readers a sense 
of the mental and spiritual values of the 
home. 

She should, in short, be prepared to func- 
tion as a one-woman university extension 
course reaching thousands of women that 
government bureaus or universities can 
never touch. And as such she should be 
prepared to evolve new programs and meet 
ever-changing needs. Visioning the future 
is even more important to her than sensing 
the present. 


This is all a large order. It is a descrip- 


tion of an ideal rather than an attainment. 
But it is the goal for the home economics 
journalist to work toward. The further she 
progresses along these lines, the more oppor- 
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tunity she will find in the closely knit alli- 
ance of home economics and journalism. 


THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR WOMEN, INC. 


CAROLINE HASLETT 


The Electrical Association for Women 
owed its origin to a paper read to the Wom- 
en’s Engineering Society in 1924 in which 
it was suggested that electricity would 
provide the open-sesame in the home as in 
industry and that the co-operation of 
women was essential in releasing its latent 
powers for domestic purposes. With the 
support of the Women’s Engineering So- 
ciety, the Association was formed and was 
enabled to withstand the trials which most 
new ventures suffered during those difficult 
years of economic depression. 

The Association began its work amongst 
its ordinary members, housewives for the 
most part, by encouraging them to think 
electrically. Lectures; visits to power sta- 
tions, to factories in which electrical 
equipment was manufactured, and to in- 
dustrial and other undertakings using elec- 
tricity; the issue of a magazine, the Elec- 
trical Age, and other semitechnical book- 
lets—all these and similar means were 
instrumental in forming throughout Great 
Britain bodies of women interested in the 
new factor in home economics. 

The increasing practical interest of the 
housewife emphasized the need for trained 
women in showrooms. The number and 
quality had already shown evidence of 
following the general trend, but the move- 
ment was unorganized and sporadic. The 
E.A.W., therefore, introduced a scheme for 
the awarding of a certificate and later a 
diploma in electrical housecraft to suitable 
candidates. The idea met with an en- 
thusiastic reception both amongst show- 
room demonstrators and saleswomen, who 
have attained a recognized status, and 
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amongst supply authorities, who have found 
the selection of staff simplified and the qual- 
ity available very much improved. 

No sooner had one pressing problem been 
dealt with, however, than another made 
urgent claims on the attention of the Asso- 
ciation. The failure of the schools to do 
for the housewives of the immediate future 
what the E.A.W. through its members and 
the demonstrators was doing for the pres- 
ent generation gave cause for real concern. 
Not only were there domestic science teach- 
ers who had little or no knowledge of elec- 
tricity as a cooking, heating, and power 
medium, but there were school authorities 
who often hindered or refused to help the 
modern teachers by the failure to provide 
electrical equipment. 

The Association’s contacts with the edu- 
cational world began as early as 1926. The 
Ministry of Labour, greatly interested in 
careers generally and the useful employ- 
ment of the boys and girls leaving school, 
had suggested the formation of a Headmis- 
tresses’ Committee to act in an advisory 
capacity for the benefit of those about to 
leave their care. The WHeadmistresses’ 
Committee invited the director of the 
E.A.W. to become a member, to explore 
with them ways and means of introducing 
electrical training in domestic science cen- 
ters and of preparing for the new openings 
for which electricity was mainly respon- 
sible. A syllabus of a new training course 
was drawn up and was adopted by the 
main polytechnic schools. Lectures for 
teachers were also arranged in co-operation 
with the Association of Teachers of Domes- 
tic Subjects. 

In 1927 the Education Officer of the 
London County Council approached the 
Association, and a course of lectures was 
given to the teachers at the London Day 
Training College. 

In 1929 the Board of Education received 
a deputation from the Association which 
urged the introduction of adequate elec- 
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trical training in schools. The result was 
the organization by the Association of a 
summer school for domestic science teach- 
ers at the request of the Board. So great 
was its success that the experiment was re- 
peated in the two following years with 
equally gratifying effect. A similar ap- 
proach to the problem was made last year 
when the Gloucestershire College of Do- 
mestic Science, in conjunction with the 
Association, organized a summer school 
lasting five days. It was repeated in Sep- 
tember of this year by the E.A.W. at King’s 
College of Household and Social Science, 
London. It has been a remarkable feature 
of the summer schools that almost as many 
applicants for places are refused as are 
accepted for the courses, in spite of in- 
creased accommodation. 

The growth of the Association and its 
acquisition of larger premises in the center 
of London at Piccadilly Circus, including a 
well-equipped housecraft school and lecture 
facilities, have increased the scope of the 
directly educational work. Refresher 
courses for teachers have been held fre- 
quently, and the Association is available 
for any work of this type. 

It was almost inevitable that the scheme 
of electrical housecraft certificates and 
diplomas which had proved so successful 
and acceptable for demonstrators should 
be applied to teachers of domestic science; 
but even with that encouragement, it was 
not anticipated that the results would have 
been successful to a like degree. It must, 
of course, be recognized that the tremen- 
dous development in domestic uses of elec- 
tricity have made education in electrical 
housecraft imperative, and the thirst for 
knowledge on the part of teachers of domes- 
tic science provides a greater impetus in 
their desire for the diploma than does the 
acquisition of improved status. Much re- 
mains to be done, particularly in the en- 
couragement of complete electrical equip- 
ment in schools, but that cannot minimize 
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the advances made during the past few 
years. 

There remains one considerable obstacle 
in the way of the complete acceptance in 
every home of the benefits of electricity, 
that is, the conservative domestic worker. 
Mistresses frequently advocate the intro- 
duction of electrical apparatus but are met 
by positive refusal to use it on the part of 
those likely to profit most. The Associa- 
tion has just introduced its third certificate 
scheme in the hope of overcoming this last 
great difficulty. Throughout the country, 
simple lectures in the use and care of equip- 
ment will be given, and at the conclusion a 
practical test will ascertain the value of the 
course to those who have attended it. It 
is scarcely being too optimistic to assume 
that the award of a certificate to a person 
who makes a good showing will improve the 
status of its holder and will do much to 
combat that sense of inferiority which has 
obscured the dignity, interest, and value of 
work in the home in Great Britain. 

This brief outline of the Association’s 
work should be filled in with a statement of 
ancillary activities that are the normal ac- 
companiment of such an organization. 
There is a busy Enquiry Bureau coping with 
requests for information that come by mail, 
by telephone, and in person, queries con- 
cerning careers, training, opportunities, and 
technical and practical problems. The 
Housecraft School is available for visitors 
who wish to examine electrical equipment 
and see it demonstrated; it is the scene of 
frequent courses for prospective staffs of 
domestic science colleges and showrooms; it 
augments the knowledge given otherwise to 
members; it is used as a testing place for 
new equipment. The editorial department 
is responsible for the issue of educational 
literature of many kinds—magazines, text- 
books, reports, children’s stories, charts, in 
perpetual variety. 

Whilst working in close co-operation with 
the electrical industry on the design of ap- 
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paratus and the standardization of equip- 
ment and expressing on these matters the 
point of view of the informed woman, the 
Association has maintained its freedom of 
purpose and a disinterestedness towards 
propaganda for commercial ends. It is in 
no way controlled by the electrical industry. 

The E.A.W. is a living organism rather 
than an organization; it seems to be un- 
limited in growth both in extent and in 
direction; it is in close touch with modern 
trends; and it endeavors always to fulfill its 
chief purpose, directly and indirectly, the 
making easier of the life of every woman by 
the greater use of electricity. 


A SECOND SHELF OF HOME 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


SYBIL L. SMITH 


For the JouRNAL of February 1936, I as- 
sembled, under very much this same title, 
references to bulletins and circulars on vari- 
ous phases of home economics research pub- 
lished during 1935 by the state agricultural 
experiment stations. In the hope that 
some readers may have acquired these pub- 
lications as a nucleus for a cumulative li- 
brary of research material, a similar collec- 
tion of publications for 1936 is here given 
under practically the same classification. 


A TWO-INCH SHELF OF EXPERIMENT 
STATION BULLETINS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH, 1936 


Food Selection and Preparation 

The Influence of Various Factors, Including Alti- 
tude, on the Production of Angel Food Cake, 
M. A. Barmore. Colo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 15 (1936), 54 pp. 

Factors Affecting the Cooking Quality of Pota- 
toes, M. D. SWEETMAN. Me. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 383 (1936), 387 pp. 

Selection and Use of Pork Cuts, A. M. Cur. 
Univ. Minn. Exten. Div. Special Bull. 173 
(1935), 19 pp. 

Using Meat Sundries and Preserving Meats in 

Lard, A. M. Cattp. Univ. Minn. Exten. 
Div. Circ. 52 (1935), 8 pp. 
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The Effect of Feeds on the Quality and Palat- 
ability of Lamb, J. E. RicHarpson and W. F. 
Dickson. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 320 
(1936), 19 pp. 

Some Factors Affecting the Cooking Qualities of 
the Pea and Great Northern Types of Dry 
Beans, E. B. Snyper. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Research Bull. 85 (1936), 31 pp. 

Food Composition 

Some Fruits of Hawaii: Their Composition, Nu- 
tritive Value and Use, C. D. Mriter, K. Ba- 
zorE, and R.C. Rospsrns. Hawaii Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 77 (1936), 133 pp. 

The Mineral Content of Sirups, Molasses, and 
Soft Sugars, O. SHEETS and R. W. PEARSON. 
Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 22 (1936), 
12 pp. 

Effect of Storage upon the Vitamin C Content of 
Wyoming Potatoes, E. J. Tutessen. Wyo. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 213 (1936), 24 pp. 

Nutritional Development of Children 

Mottled Enamel in the Salt River Valley and the 
Fluorine Content of the Water Supplies, H. V. 
and M. C. Smit and E. O. Foster. Ariz. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 61 (1936), pp. 372- 
418. 

Comparative Size of Rural and Urban Utah 
School Children as Determined by the Weight- 
Height-Age Relationship, A. P. Brown. 
Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 266 (1936), 22 pp. 

Basal Metabolism of Women 

Basal Metabolism of Older Women, H. McKay 
and M. B. Patron. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 575 (1936), 16 pp. 

Household Production vs. Purchase of Consumer 

Goods and Services 

Home Canning Costs, V. E. SATer. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 337 (1936), 27 pp. 

Consumption Habits of Farm Families 

Changes in Standards of Consumption During a 
Depression, I. H. Gross and J. Ponp. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bull. 274 (1936), 30 pp. 

Dyes for Textile Fabrics 

The Influence of Position Isomerism (Structural 
Differences) in Azo Dyes upon Their Fastness 
to Light and Washing, M. E. Grirritu and 
W.R. Brope. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 565 
(1936), 19 pp. 

Housing 

Some Factors Affecting Improvement in Iowan 
Farm Family Housing, M. G. Rem. Iowa 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 349 (1936), 361 pp. 

Household Equipment 

Electricity Serves the Farm Household, G. M. 
Reprretp and T. E. Hrenton. Ind. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Circ. 214 (1936), 12 pp. 


Wash. 
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Introducing the Electric Range, M. M. Monroe 
and E. M. Coss. Me. Exten. Service Bull. 
222 (1936), 18 pp. 

Vacuum Cleaning, E. H. Roperts. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 336 (1936), 24 pp. 


The 1936 list is not quite so long as that 
for 1935 but is about as representative of 
the various subject-matter fields. Four ex- 
tension publications are included this year. 
Three of these are included because they 
were written by experiment station re- 
search workers. The fourth, Maine Ex- 
tension Bulletin 222 entitled Introducing 
the Electric Range, was prepared jointly by 
the experiment station research worker in 
household equipment and the extension 
service home management specialist. This 
publication is a good illustration of close co- 
operation between research and extension 
in an effort to present research findings in a 
popular way. Let us hope that the list 
for 1937 will include more publications of 
this type. 

As noted last year, most of the publica- 
tions in the list can probably be secured 
from the experiment stations. The annual 
compilation of titles of research projects 
and publications is again available in the 
mimeographed publication “Research in 
Home Economics at the Land-Grant Insti- 
tutions, 1936-1937,” which can be obtained 
on request at the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATION 
FROCKS 


LENA E. MCGUCKEN 


Could eighth grade girls who had pre- 
viously had but one semester of clothing 
instruction make their own graduation 
dresses? Often our graduates had been 
most inappropriately dressed and unques- 
tionably at too great a family sacrifice; 
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therefore, this question seemed very urgent 
a few years ago. 

The situation was informally discussed 
at a meeting of the next semester’s prospec- 
tive girl graduates in the home economics 
rooms, in which posters, samples, and other 
suggestive materials had already been ar- 
ranged. The girls decided that most 
former graduates would have made a more 
pleasing appearance had they worn simple, 
girlish frocks such as those cleverly shown 
on posters in the clothing room. They be- 
came extremely interested in swatches of 
attractive voile, organdy, dotted swiss, 
dimity, and similar materials that had been 
obtained from local stores. An oppor- 
tune question, “Why couldn’t we make our 
own graduation dresses in clothing class?”’, 
opened the way to the solution the teacher 
had had in mind but for which she wished 
the initiative to come from the students. 
The girls were urged to wander about the 
rooms and see the posters, samples of ma- 
terial, fashion books, charts depicting effec- 
tive and unusual decorations and neck 
lines and sleeve finishes, and pictures of 
shoes suitable for a young girl as well as 
several attractive pairs that had been 
loaned by local merchants. That their in- 
terest had been secured was proved later 
when a majority voted in favor of the 
project. 

As the work progressed, many phases 
evolved that related to a young girl’s selec- 
tion of clothes. It was decided not to re- 
strict the girls to the use of white material 
because many felt that dainty colored 
dresses would be more serviceable later as 
well as more fun to make. This necessi- 
tated discussion of color in relation to the 
individual. Half-yard swatches of voile in 
pastel shades were purchased so that each 
student might try the effect of the differ- 
ent ones with her hair, eyes, and complex- 
ion. Pattern selection brought to light 
individual differences in figure and the need 
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for giving study to each type. Probably 
for the first time, the girls thought of these 
general points about clothes or about 
clothes for others besides themselves. We 
worked for expression of individuality, and 
the dresses showed a wide variety of ideas, 
making the work more interesting. 

When all the dresses were completed, the 
girls brought to class the underwear, shoes, 
and accessories they expected to wear for 
graduation, and dressed up in their new 
frocks. We discussed together each girl’s 
appearance and her choice of accessories, 
giving constructive criticism when neces- 
sary. The dresses were left on display in 
the home economics rooms so that students, 
faculty, and parents might have an oppor- 
tunity to see them and examine the work- 
manship. 

A buyer for one of our largest depart- 
ment stores became much interested in our 
project and arranged to have the dresses 
displayed in the store windows after grad- 
uation. This gave our home economics de- 
partment considerable publicity and the 
satisfaction of knowing that the public was 
interested. It was also the beginning of 
much friendly co-operation with our local 
merchants. 

This plan for providing the girls with 
suitable, economical, and attractive grade- 
graduation dresses has now been in success- 
ful practice for several years; but even our 
first attempt proved it to be a splendid way 
for our girls to end their homemaking 
course. Moreover, we believe it estab- 
lishes a firm foundation for good clothing 
selection and the desire to continue with 
similar courses in the high school. 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN RED CROSS 
DISASTER OPERATIONS 


MELVA B. BAKKIE 


During the spring floods of 1936, eleven 
home economists assigned to the New Eng- 
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land and Western Pennsylvania regional 
disaster headquarters made a very practical 
and effective demonstration in supervising 
feeding operations. Four were nutrition- 
ists from the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Health; four were teachers of home 
economics; one was a manager of a school 
cafeteria; and two were nutritionists on the 
staff of a public health nursing association. 

The varied services of this group involved 
budgetary advice to social case workers, the 
planning of menus, preparation of food 
orders, supervision of the preparation and 
service of food at feeding centers, prepara- 
tion of lunches for school children, and 
assistance on special nutrition problems of 
affected families. 

Favorable comments by Red Cross chap- 
ter officials, other leading citizens, and the 
affected families were voiced regarding how 
well fed people were and the value of this 
service in health protection. It is also 
significant that in one instance the services 
of one nutritionist was estimated to have 
resulted in a $10,000 saving. 


EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING IN 
SPAIN 


MARIA VICTORIA JIMENEZ 


It is somewhat difficult to discuss educa- 
tion for homemaking in Spain. Until after 
the World War, it hardly presented a prob- 
lem. Before that each home was a veri- 
table school of home economics, not only for 
the girls of the family but also for the 
servants. Household service was generally 
preferred to factory work. One reason for 
this was that young men preferred to marry 
girls with this background of domestic ex- 
perience rather than those who had gone 
into industrial work, and the feeling was 
that these factory girls, with their lack of 
homemaking skill, would after marriage be 
inclined to continue wage earning rather 
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than to devote themselves to home and 
children. 

With the tendencies that came into Spain 
from other countries after the War, the 
life of the Spanish woman has been much 
changed. She is allowed by law to earn her 
living away from home after marriage and 
even after she becomes a mother, often with 
unfortunate results. 

In the public educational system, girls 
now go to the secondary schools just as 
boys do and learn the same things in the 
same classes, without the addition of any 
training for their special work as women. 

So far, the state has not organized a com- 
plete supplementary program for home 
economics instruction. A little is being 
done in the normal schools, and some sew- 
ing and clothing construction is still given 
in the primary schools for girls, but this 
seems to be diminishing, partly because of 
the limitations arising from a rather in- 
tellectualistic conception of education and 
partly because girls enter secondary schools 
so soon. 

The results of these post-war tendencies 
in the education of girls have given rise, in 
both city and country districts, to attempts 
to improve education for homemaking, but 
so far only sporadically and without co- 
ordination. For eight years the Spanish 
Association for the Diffusion of Household 
Science has been working ceaselessly to 
establish such co-ordination, to promote in- 
dividual attempts, and to arouse govern- 
ment interest in the cause. 

Unfortunately, we are passing through a 
period when stable improvement is very 
difficult. The events resulting from adap- 
tation to the new political regime will re- 
tard the organization of home economics 
instruction. We will have to wait until the 
now more urgent problems have been met 
and there is again opportunity to work for 
this type of education—a type whose im- 
portance is now only too evident. 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION FOR 
FAMILY LIVING 


GRACE P. HUDSON 


The fifth biennial conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, held 
in Chicago from November 11 to 14, pro- 
vided an unusual opportunity for workers 
in any phase of education for family life 
and parenthood to discuss their problems. 
It was attended by home economics teach- 
ers from colleges and high schools, research 
workers, extension specialists, sociologists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, psychoana- 
lysts, economists, child welfare workers, 
ministers, deans of graduate colleges and 
schools of education, city school superin- 
tendents, representatives of federal agencies 
such as the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Education, as 
well as officers and members of the Council. 

At the five general sessions, significant 
trends in contemporary political, social, 
scientific, and educational theories and their 
bearing on family life were taken up by 
specially qualified speakers. Then at five 
each afternoon, these speakers met with 
those interested to discuss informally the 
issues raised in the general sessions, and 
particularly their implications to educa- 
cation for family life and parenthood. 

Subjects in line with the purpose of the 
conference were also discussed at three 
luncheon forums and one dinner meeting. 

If anyone noticed a breathless rushing 
about in the corridors, he might have sup- 
posed it was because of an overcrowded 
schedule, a committee meeting, or some per- 
sonal interview; but more than likely he 
would find that the grand rush was fora 
front seat at one of the functional section 
meetings. These were a series of informal 
round-table, panel, or free-discussion ses- 
sions held daily throughout the conference. 
Perhaps some used these for an “off the 
chest” purpose, but in general, sincere and 
frank discussions seemed to prevail. The 
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series closed with a joint session on Satur- 
day, when a summary was given of the dis- 
cussion at each functional section. 

Although no one person could see or hear 
everything, some general observations were 
possible. There was a very definite effort 
to bring together all the resources of 
agencies, organizations, and individuals for 
effective contribution to education for 
family life and parenthood. A keen and 
active interest was shown in efforts to inter- 
change points of view and to relate various 
fields of knowledge to problems of family 
life. The importance and emphasis on the 
relation of housing and housing conditions 
to family life was significant. The discus- 
sions of the education of youth for family 
living pointed to the need for more effective 
training for and understanding of family 
life on the part of the teachers in secondary 
schools. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
CONVENTION 


LITA BANE 


The Land-Grant College Association 
chose to hold its fiftieth annual convention 
in Houston, Texas, from November 16 to 18, 
departing from its tradition of alternating 
its meetings between Washington and Chi- 
cago. Many people took advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the Dallas Fair and 
other points of interest in the South. The 
new home economics building at the Uni- 
versity of Texas drew enthusiastic home 
economics visitors. Its dedicatory tablet 
reflects the spirit of the staff and of the 
building. One felt as though she were 
visiting a shrine when she paused in the 
lovely patio to read: 


To the pioneer women of Texas who, amid hard- 
ships and dangers, preserved in their family life 
their ancestral culture, broadened it through their 
experiences, and left it as a priceless heritage to 
succeeding generations this building is dedicated. 
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In their sessions, home economists dis- 
cussed a variety of current problems. More 
than at any preceding meeting, the common 
interests of home economics extension 
workers and teaching and research staffs 
were explored. Needs and possibilities for 
training home demonstration agents were 
discussed by both state leaders and heads 
of departments. A serious lack of facilities 
for adequate and suitable training seems to 
exist in all states. Some beginnings are 
being made, and what direction such train- 
ing might well take was indicated in the 
results of a questionnaire that had been 
sent to home demonstration agents through- 
out the country, asking them to comment 
on the adequacy of their own training. It 
appeared a significant trend of the times 
that among courses besides those in home 
economics which they felt would have been 
useful, they cited journalism, public speak- 
ing, office organization and management, 
economics, psychology, music, sociology, 
child development, and craftwork. 

The committee on instruction presented 
outlines of possible subject matter from the 
fields of economics, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy that could be used in the home eco- 
nomics core curriculum. 

The possibilities and advantages of co- 
operative research had a prominent place 
on the program, discussion centering around 
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the project in nutrition of women students 
described on page 108. 

Extension workers gave suggestions for 
research projects growing out of their work. 
Many of these suggestions if acted on would 
broaden the present scope of home eco- 
nomics research considerably. Cost of liv- 
ing studies, studies of household processes 
and techniques, as well as research in the 
methods of adult education, were among 
the frequently recurring suggestions. As 
usual, Sybil Smith reported progress of 
experiment station work (see page 96), and 
Louise Stanley reported the work of the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
general conviction was that home economics 
has been setting up new milestones at accel- 
erated speed during recent years but that 
much more needs to be done if homemaking 
is to be well served. 

The general meetings were devoted to 
agricultural problems of national and inter- 
national concern and to proposed policies 
for meeting our still acute agricultural 
problems. 

The social side calls for comment. The 
Texans arranged a delightful dinner for 
the entire home economics group, pro- 
vided lists of interesting places to eat and 
to shop, and went to no end of trouble to 
see that guests visited points of interest. 


EDITORIAL 


KANSAS CITY, JUNE 21 TO 24 


The general schedule of sessions during 
the 30th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association will be like 
and yet unlike those of recent years. The 
formal opening session will be on the eve- 
ning of Monday, June 21, but things will 
already be well under way before that. In 
fact, they will begin on Sunday afternoon 
with special visits to Kansas City’s famous 
Nelson Art Gallery and a tea at the Art 
Institute. Monday morning the council 
begins its work, followed by meetings of 
departments in the afternoon. Tuesday 
afternoon is being held for further depart- 
ment meetings, while Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings are set aside for the divisions. 
These tentative arrangements may be some- 
what changed if there is demand for joint 
meetings, which members seem to find more 
and more satisfactory. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Association will be held 
on Wednesday morning. The second and 
final session of the council is set for Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Three of the four evenings will be devoted 
to the two general sessions and the banquet. 
The idea this year is to keep the general 
sessions short and the addresses not too 
technical. The one Monday evening will 
be followed by a reception. The decision 
as to which of the other evenings shall be 
held for the second general session and the 
banquet is still on the knees of the gods, but 
they are leaving one evening free from Asso- 
ciation engagements. Though our host- 
esses are as usual keeping plans for the ban- 
quet secret, it’s a safe guess that it will not 
be a solemn occasion. 


The usual provisions will be made for 
group meals, though the hope is that they 
will not be so numerous as to cause serious 
conflicts. 

Diversions are not being forgotten, nor 
will they be confined to trips and social 
functions. In fact, a little bird tells us— 
but, no, we’ll not let that cat out of the bag 
yet. We can guarantee, however, that if 
the week still seems a bit like a pig in a 
poke, it will turn out a good pig—or, to 
leave this menagerie of metaphors for a 
comparison more suitable to home eco- 
nomics: The tests so far made rate the 
goods as A 1, and completely informative 
labeling will be available long before the 
final contract must be signed. 


KANSAS CITY ITSELF 


The special home economics interests of 
our hostess city and also those of Missouri 
and Kansas, our hostess states, will be de- 
scribed in signed articles in the spring issues. 
We use this occasion to give a few facts 
about Kansas City itself. 

One distinctive feature is that it is the 
large city situated nearest to the geographi- 
cal center of the country, which justifies its 
sobriquet “the heart of America.” An- 
other is the fact that it is part in one state, 
part in another. Kansas City, Missouri, is 
the larger and better known, but Kansas 
City, Kansas, merges into it from the west 
so unobtrusively that the state line might 
be ignored, save for such trifles as taxes and 
public administration. Greater Kansas 
City is a term used to describe the two 
cities and their suburban areas and includes, 
besides the two main cities, two smaller 
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Missouri municipalities, Independence and 
North Kansas City, and other smaller com- 
munities in each state. 

In 1930 the population of Kansas City, 
Missouri, was about 400,000, that of 
Greater Kansas City about 608,000. It 
rates as perhaps the most important center 
for grain industries in general, stands next 
to Chicago in livestock and packing in- 
terests, and also leads in the distribution of 
agricultural implements and the manu- 
facture of American black walnut. 

Another fact familiar since our geography 
days is that Kansas City is located at the 
confluence of the Kansas (or Kaw) and the 
Missouri rivers. The actual confluence is 
west of the Missouri line, so that Kansas 
City, Missouri, is on the Missouri only. 
The river sweeps northeastward across one 
corner of the business section, with the 
residential section to the south, so that here 
“downtown” usually means to the north- 
ward. 

It may be useful for the visitor to know 
that the Union Station—one of the fine 
railway stations of the country and used by 
twelve important lines—is a bit to the east 
of the main business section. Within a 
few blocks of one another are most of the 
hotels, including the Muehlebach, head- 
quarters hotel for the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; the Municipal Audi- 
torium, where will be registration, exhibits, 
and most of the meetings; and the principal 
shopping district. The streets are laid out 
on the usual rectangular plan of American 
cities, with named streets running north and 
south and numbered ones east and west— 
an easy place to learn one’s way about. 
For those who like to memorize such facts, 
we might mention that the Muehlebach is 
on the southwest corner of Baltimore Ave- 
nue and 12th Street and the Auditorium 
one block to the south and one to the west, 
occupying the whole of the square bounded 
by Wyandotte and Central, 13th and 14th 
Streets. 
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The city is justly proud of its striking 
modernistic Liberty Memorial, said to be 
especially effective at night with lights 
playing over the shaft and the fountain at 
the base. Though its name emphasizes not 
war but the freedom whose attainment or 
protection alone can justify war, the shaft 
is a memorial to those who fought for their 
country, and the base, with its low wings, 
contains an interesting and growing war 
museum. Near the Memorial is the hand- 
some new post-office building. 

The Nelson Gallery of Art and Mary 
Atkin Museum are housed in another beau- 
tiful modern building, and their collections 
are rapidly gaining a place among the im- 
portant ones of the country. For example, 
the collection of paintings is said to rank 
fifth; it has important collections of classi- 
cal and Far Eastern arts and crafts and 
several period rooms with complete original 
furnishings in Georgian, French, Spanish- 
Italian, and Early American styles. Home 
economics visitors will be grateful to their 
hostesses for arranging special opportuni- 
ties to see these lovely things. 

The private residences of Kansas City are 
another noteworthy feature, especially in 
some of the restricted developments. The 
one known as the Country Club district is 
notable not only for its general layout and 
individual houses but also for its Plaza, a 
harmoniously designed group of buildings 
that serves as neighborhood business center. 

There are several pleasant parks and 
drives near Kansas City. Penn Valley 
forms a picturesque southern link between 
downtown Kansas City and its outlying 
shopping areas and boasts of two well- 
known sculptures, “The Scout” and Proc- 
tor’s group “The Pioneer Mother.” Cliff 
Drive to the northeast is said to retain “the 
natural scenic beauty and charm of a wind- 
ing drive through the mountains with Budd 
Park inviting relaxation and an occasional 
distant view of Kansas City’s skyline serv- 
ing as a reminder of mid-western enter- 
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prise.” Swope Park, with its 1,400 acres, 
claims to be the third largest municipal 
playground in the world and includes all 
kinds of attractions, from zoo to golf course. 

The fine new Municipal Auditorium will 
be of special interest to home economists 
since most of the Association doings will 
take place there. The cost is given as 
$6,500,000, a sum which the citizens au- 
thorized “to maintain their city’s position 
as a dominant convention center and to 
provide a meeting place where they and 
their neighbors might gather for recrea- 
tional and cultural purposes.”’ Its archi- 
tecture is of the straight-line modern style, 
and the interior decorations are modernistic 
and colorful. There is a huge exhibit hall, 
several auditoriums (the largest holding 
14,000), and many committee rooms of vari- 
ous sizes, not to mention miscellaneous 
“facilities, comforts, and conveniences.” 
It is spoken of as air-conditioned, but so far 
the system has been installed on two floors 
only. Fortunately these contain the audi- 
toriums, the space to be used by the Asso- 
ciation for exhibits, registration, and social 
gatherings, and a variety of smaller com- 
mittee rooms. If the weather is extremely 
hot, the few meetings that cannot be accom- 
modated on these floors will probably be 
held in air-conditioned buildings near by. 

Which brings us to the subject of tem- 
perature. Since 1890, the average monthly 
temperature in June has been 74.2°F., with 
1934 setting the high record of 108°F. 
and 1935 the low of 46°F. Although this 
long-time average is high, the American 
Home Economics Association knows by 
experience that almost any part of the 
country can see the mercury on the up-and- 
up during the last days of June, and for all 
one can say in advance, Kansas City may 
treat the home economists quite as well as 
some of our more northerly hostess cities 
have done. Their local friends are as con- 
cerned about their comfort as they them- 
selves could be, and most of the diversions, 
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like the business and professional meetings, 
will be held in air-conditioned quarters. 


GRADES IN COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS 


An encouraging proof of increasing use of 
clearly indicated grades for consumer goods 
is seen in the new commercial standard for 
vitreous china plumbing fixtures, which 
superseded the former (1930) one on Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, and which has recently 
been published as a recorded standard in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce bulletin’ 
“Staple Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures, 
Commercial Standard CS20-36.” This 
commercial standard includes several new 
items and definitions. It requires that all 
vitreous china plumbing fixtures shall be 
graded; the terms “first quality” and 
“culls’’ are to replace the terms “Grade A”’ 
and “Grade B,” which were confusing to 
the trade and the consumer. Ware grad- 
ing below first quality but not unsafe from 
health or sanitary point of view is to be 
classified as culls, while ware containing 
defects making it unsafe must be considered 
unsalable. All fixtures must be plainly and 
permanently branded with the name or 
trade-mark of the manufacturer, and the 
grade must be clearly indicated. First 
quality ware must be labeled: 


We certify that this piece of vitreous china is first 
quality ware, graded according to Commercial 
Standard CS20-36 issued by the National Bureau 
of Standards of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Further, 


The industry has been embarrassed and the con- 
sumer victimized by unscrupulous distributors 
selling “cull” grade fixtures as “first quality” fix- 
tures. In order to prevent the possibility of this 
unfair practice, all “cull” grade ware shall be in- 
delibly marked by the maker with two parallel 
lines cut through the glaze into the body of the ware 
[at a designated point]. These cuts shall be filled 
with a bright red varnish or enamel which is re- 
sistant to the action of hot water. 
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All crates containing ‘“‘culls” shall be marked with 
two splashes of red on one end of the crate so as to 
be visible without tearing down stacks. 


The grade designation in the new com- 
mercial standard for mirrors (CS27-36), 
which went into effect on August 20, 1936, is 
also an improvement over the one which it 
superseded. The old one included four 
quality grades—AA, A, 1, and 2—a system 
of designation confusing to the ordinary 
person, who could hardly know what the 
order of merit was among these technical 
designations. The new standard has sim- 
plified the matter by reducing the quality 
of grades to three—A, 1, and 2. Although 
consumers are disappointed that the re- 
vision did not adopt three clearly consecu- 
tive designations for the three grades, they 
are glad to have only one “hidden grade” 
left. 


“ENERGY” IN FOOD 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


On October 15 the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau issued a press release of much 
interest to home economists. This re- 
ported a recent additional decision adopted 
by the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association, which reads as follows: 


All foods except the simple mineral foods and 
water contain chemical energy available for use by 
the healthy body to support the many activities and 
life processes and incidentally to maintain tempera- 
ture. This use of the term “energy” in defining the 
caloric energy value of foods should not be confused 
with the popular usage signifying activity, vitality, 
strength, vigor, or endurance. These conditions 
depend on many factors, including freedom from 
disease, natural constitution, physical environment, 
training, habits, and others. Good nutritive con- 
dition, a necessity for health, requires far more than 
food energy only; all the nutritional essentials of a 
complete well-balanced diet, in adequate amounts, 
are demanded. 

Food advertising should correctly inform the 
public of the energy values of foods in carefully 
chosen terms that may be properly interpreted. 
The distinction between the caloric and popular 
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senses of the word “energy” must be recognized and 
observed. 

The advertisers of food products should also take 
cognizance of the fact that limitation of the energy 
intake is essential for reduction of body weight. 
There are no foods that burn up body fat. Thisis 
burned only when the total energy intake is reduced 
to a point at which the body is forced to draw on 
its own stores for fuel. Furthermore, the time of 
the day when food is eaten has nothing to do with 
the production of body fat. Regardless of the 
number of meals eaten, the total energy value of 
the day’s food intake will determine whether the 
diet is fattening or reducing. 

The expression “Provides energy” or “Furnishes 
energy” is acceptable when it is clearly indicated 
by appropriate modifying phrases that “food 
energy” or “calories” is meant. In general, ordi- 
nary foods except water and salt are sources of 
energy. Statements of calories per unit weight are 
useful as indicating relative economy of different 
foods as sources of energy, but for healthy persons 
calories from one food are not to be regarded as of 
more value than those from any other food. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SCIENCE 
SERVICE 


The footnote to Miss Winkelhake’s paper 
on page 88 indicates that the JouRNAL has 
joined the list of scientific and professional 
periodicals which are taking advantage of 
an ingenious plan recently adopted by Sci- 
ence Service. This Service was organized 
in 1921 as a nonprofit corporation, described 
officially as an “institution for the populari- 
zation of science,’ and its trustees are 
nominated by the National Academy of 
Science, the National Research Council, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate, and 
the journalistic profession. In its new 
plan, it departs somewhat from its primary 
purpose of popularizing science and at- 
tempts to make available the results of 
research which, while valuable to a limited 
number of specialists, are not suited for 
ordinary publication in the overcrowded 
journals. The arrangement is described by 
Science Service as follows: 
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Authors of manuscripts submitted to this journal 
who wish to publish related supplementary material 
or longer versions than those accepted by the editor 
may submit manuscripts embodying such material 
for approval. After this approval these manu- 
scripts will be forwarded to Science Service for 
publication as Science Service Documents available 
in the form of microfilms or photoprints. Such 
manuscripts should be typewritten in an acceptable 
standard form (black fresh ribbon on 8} x 11” bond 
paper, single spaced, preferably pica type) and 
should have any photographs or figures separately 
mounted on sheets of the same size. 

In these cases, a footnote will be appended to the 
article as published stating that the more extended 
version or, as the case may be, the supplementary 
material is obtainable through Science Service. 
The cost, payable in advance by check or money 
order to Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., will be stated in the footnote. 
Science Service Documents in microfilm form 
(images 1 inch high on standard 35 mm. motion 
picture film) will cost approximately 1 cent a page; 
in photoprint form (6 x 8 inches in size, readable 
with the unaided eye) approximately 5 cents a page. 

Science Service also operates as a service to sci- 
entific research workers the Bibliofilm Service which 
copies to order literature in the Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Full information and 
order blanks for Bibliofilm Service and information 
about mechanisms for reading microfilms will be 
furnished free on request to Science Service. 


THE RESEARCH PARADE 


As its contribution to the celebration of 
the centennial of the American Patent Sys- 
tem which was held in Washington on 
November 23, Science Service arranged a 
“Research Parade”’ in which techniques of 
stage, motion picture, and radio were com- 
bined with those of the lecture platform and 
scientific meeting to give the audience 
thirteen pictures of recent accomplishments 
of science. They had to do with such 
subjects as electricity, power, light, sound, 
rubber, glass, glandular extracts, lignin; but 
the two which perhaps touch home eco- 
nomics most closely were the one on tests 
for the consumer, which included a motion 
picture of the hosiery testing machine de- 
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vised by the National Bureau of Standards, 
and the young lady designated “Maid of 
Science.” 

Appearing like a model in a style show, 
this maid was dressed entirely, even to 
accessories, in what for lack of a better term 
we call synthetic materials. Science News 
Letter for December 5 thus described her 
costume: 


This young lady, ready for the most formal 
occasion, wears, not silk and satin, but a white 
evening gown of acetate crepe. The wrap which 
offers a striking contrast in fabric is of Celanese 
velvet. Rayon flowers form the graceful bandeau 
for her hair. 

With her acetate crepe dress, the young lady 
wears hose of rayon spun under tension, thus im- 
parting greater strength to the fiber... . 

We must mention the Lastex which forms the 
foundation for the lady’s costume. Lastex is a 
chemical triumph of the economic depression 
The field of plastics offers the young lady her 
bracelet of Catalin and her Catalin cigarette case. 
Only a chemist could love the early experimental 
objects of plastic stuff in their dark uninteresting 
colors. But now synthetic resins have blossomed 
out into rainbow hues, palest pastels, and trans- 
parent effects. 


And the cost? The girdle, slip, gown, 
wrap, sandals, bracelet, bandeau, cigarette 
case, hose together sell for $137.45. 

In some ways, the most interesting article 
of all was the bag or purse carried by our 
Maid of Science. This was the famous one 
which Arthur D. Little made about fifteen 
years ago. He took sows’ ears, made gela- 
tin out of them, and spun this into threads 
by a process similar to that used for rayon. 
These threads were then dyed green and 
rust color and knitted into a purse like those 
carried by ladies of the Middle Ages. As 
Science News Letter puts it: 


The little purse is more than a stunt, it is a sym- 
bol. By making that purse, modern science defied 
the age-old impossibilities: “You can’t make a 
silk purse from a sow’s ear.” There are no sows’ 
ear purses on the market; there are other sources of 
silk much better for our use. But the moral re- 
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mains: If a problem in science is sufficiently inter- 
esting, the worker in pure science will solve it. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN SPAIN 


Sefiora Jiménez’s account of education 
for homemaking in Spain reached us early 
last summer and was awaiting publication 
when the revolution in Spain broke out. 
At first it seemed wise to hold the paper 
until things should show signs of getting 
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back to normal]; but as matters have turned 
out, it is now evident that the sooner 
readers have the benefit of it, the better. 

Whatever the outcome of the present 
disorders, the need for homemaking educa- 
tion will certainly be no less than before, 
and all home economists will hope that the 
pioneer work of Sefiora Jiménez and her 
friends will prove the starting point fora 
national program of education for home- 
making. 


ON 
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CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH AMONG COLLEGES! 


MARGARET A. OHLSON, P. MABEL NELSON, AnD PEARL P. SWANSON 
Iowa State College 


HERE is evidence of marked dis- 
crepancy between the dietary 
practices of college women and 
the dietetic standards advo- 
cated for them. This has been confirmed 
many times in the dietetic classes at Iowa 
State College. Quarter after quarter dur- 
ing the past decade, analyses made by stu- 
dents of their own eating practices have 
indicated that certain dietary trends pre- 
vail, such as a habit of low protein intake 
with consequent low iron intake. In addi- 
tion, physical examinations have indicated 
that a large proportion of the students ex- 
hibit borderline secondary anemia. Pub- 
lished records reveal a paucity of pertinent 
data pertaining to the growth, develop- 
ment, and nutritional well-being of girls 
of college age. The situation seems to 
warrant an intensive study of girls of this 
age in order to secure data from which 
standards or norms for judging their well- 
being and their dietary needs can be estab- 
lished. These data are needed for more 
effective teaching to college groups. 
Certain trends in modern living suggest 
that a further knowledge of the general 
development of women of this age-period is 
imperative if home economics is to continue 


1 Journal paper No. J415 of the Iowa Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station, Ames, Project No. 538. 

Part of this paper was presented by Genevieve 
Fisher, dean of home economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege, to the research department of the American 
Home Economics Association at Seattle, July 8, 
1936. It has since been revised to include develop- 
ments up to December 1936. 


to guide the public in the problems of food 
selection and preparation, the choice of 
healthful as well as suitable and artistic 
clothing and house fixtures, and the direc- 
tion of work and leisure-time activities, all 
of which will operate in building and main- 
taining the high level of physical well-being 
which is the surest foundation for the pro- 
duction of a sound mind and personality. 
The trends in relation to nutrition will be 
outlined briefly. 

There has been a change in the national 
food budget during the past forty years, 
several aspects of which require considera- 
tion. First, there has been a shift in the 
kind of food consumed. This is illustrated 
in the accompanying table. 

The major trends are quite apparent, 
namely, a decrease in the use of cereals, 
the development of vegetable fats as a 
market food, an increase in the use of milk, 
eggs, and white sugar, and a distinct shift 
in the sources of fruits and vegetables. 
The last is hard to measure in terms of per 
capita consumption, since it reflects the 
general disappearance of the small-family 
vegetable garden and fruit orchard with 
their seasonal supply of absolutely fresh 
produce and the increase of commercial 
truck gardens and large orchards whose 
crops may be stored for months and shipped 
long distances before they reach the con- 
sumer. The effect of these processes on the 
amounts of the nutrients actually supplied, 
is still uncertain. Whether the increased 
availability of fresh vegetable products at 
all seasons, for instance, is counterbalancing 
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the losses of minerals and vitamins due to 
the production of shipping crops, to packag- 
ing, storage, and the rest, is yet to be 
demonstrated. 

A further shift in nutritive values not 
suggested by a casual observation of the 
national budget is the increasing tendency 
to refine cereals and sugars in the effort 
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by the Sherman standards, it is necessary 
to provide an average of 3,000 calories 
per person per day. 

In addition to these changes in national 
food habits, there is a tendency among 
young women toward the reduction of the 
total food ingested in an effort to maintain 
a fashionably slender figure. Coons and 


Apparent per capita consumption of principal foodstuffs in the United States for the years 1889 to 1927 (1) 


AVERAGE FOR 
COMMODITY 1889 1927 THE YEARS 
1889 To 1927 
pounds pounds pounds 
Prepared flour and breakfast foods......................... 0.0 19.7 
Dairy products expressed as milk.......................0004- 831.0 1040.0 1004.0 
Fresh fruits 
106.9 41.6 67.7 
Sugar (1830 per capita consumption 10 pounds).............. 52.6 100.9 101.9 


* Dozen. 


to appeal to cultivated taste and to stabilize 
these materials as market products. Thus, 
in the average modern dietary, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the calories may be 
derived from food almost free from minerals 
and vitamins and containing protein of low 
biological value at a relatively low level of 
intake. In selecting a diet from the pres- 


ent-day market which will furnish the vari- 
ous nutrients at about the level suggested 


Schiefelbusch (2) have compiled figures 
showing the energy and protein supplied in 
diets of college women between 1894 and 
1930, and their findings illustrate the pro- 
gressive decrease in calories and protein 
ingested daily by the average college woman 
to a level at which it is almost impossible to 
meet the standards recommended for the 
other food nutrients. A more recent study 
of diets eaten by the women of Iowa State 
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College showed the same trend in the dis- 
tribution of calories and protein. It also 
included an analysis of minerals supplied, 
with even more suggestive results. Cal- 
cium and, to some extent, phosphorus re- 
flected the level of milk and cheese ingested. 
Iron, on the other hand, paralleled protein 
ingestion rather closely. With the iron 
content of many inexpensive foods reduced 
by processes of manufacture, the progres- 
sive fall in protein intake results in an iron 
intake disproportionately low. Thus, the 
iron intake on a 2,000-calorie dietary seldom 
reaches 10 mg. per day. 

It is difficult to evaluate the vitamin 
values of the diets of these college women. 
The list of foods consumed makes it seem 
hardly possible that more than minimum 
amounts of vitamins B and C are included. 
Except in cases where milk is taken freely, 
most significant day-by-day sources of vita- 
min A appear to be the green vegetables 
and butter; these are used fairly widely 
though in limited portions. 

It is believed that the food habits just 
outlined are fairly representative of modern 
young women. Obviously, minimum re- 
quirements are being met, since almost no 
cases of gross deficiency of uncomplicated 
dietary origin are observed. However, 
studies of college women appearing in the 
nutrition literature during the past ten 
years are in accord with the Iowa State 
College observations in suggesting the prev- 
alence of a relatively widespread low-grade, 
chronic undernutrition. The evidence for 
this hypothesis is as follows: (1) In record- 
ing basal metabolism, the observations 
made on 50 to 60 per cent of the cases in a 
series dealing with this age group tend to 
fall below the minus 10 per cent accepted by 
medical standards as the lower limit of the 
normal range; (2) functional menstrual dif- 
ficulties and mild chronic constipation, two 
recognized accompaniments of undernutri- 
tion, are extremely common; (3) at Iowa 
State College, from 50 to 60 per cent of 
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entering women students exhibit a level of 
hemoglobin below 14 grams per 100 cc. of 
blood. About 1 per cent are definitely and 
pathologically low and receive suitable 
treatment; the rest classify as “low nor- 
mals.” A group of 100 such cases selected 
for dietary advice in 1933-34 responded 
with prompt increases of hemoglobin which 
approached the medical standard of 14 
grams per 100 cc. of blood but did not tend 
to progress farther. Leverton and Rob- 
erts (3) and Widdowson and McCance (4) 
have observed the same phenomenon. 

Another aspect of the problem centering 
around the girl of college age which has 
received almost no attention is that of the 
magnitude of the maturation processes 
which are a part of postpubescent growth. 
Todd (5) at Western Reserve University 
has pointed out that college-age skeletons 
coming under his observation are less 
densely calcified than those obtained from 
persons in later life. Not only has maturity 
of body largely been assumed because a girl 
ceases to grow in height at a significant rate 
after pubescence, but standards of food 
requirements have been based on the as- 
sumption as well. 

Barker and Stone (6) have suggested that 
the earlier failure to demonstrate growth in 
the studies of height and weight of college 
women may be due to the manner in which 
the data were handled in analysis, the 
changes taking place being obscured rather 
than clarified. Certainly, with the role 
which these young women will assume as 
potential mothers, the scope of late growth 
merits closer study. 

The past studies in human nutrition have 
been largely exploratory, and more funda- 
mental researches are needed. The nutri- 
tional problems of reproduction, lactation, 
and early growth are now being investigated 
by groups or foundations organized for that 
purpose, such as the Child Welfare Research 
Station of Iowa, the Merrill-Palmer School 
and the Children’s Fund of Michigan, the 


Fels Foundation of Yellow Springs (Ohio), 
and the metabolic laboratories in many 
university hospitals. However, facts con- 
cerning the scope and character of post- 
pubescent growth and early adult matura- 
tion and attendant dietary needs are almost 
entirely lacking. Those available are based 
largely on studies of adults and of clinical 
material. 

In addition, the technical conditions 
under which the studies have been made 
may, in most cases, be questioned on the 
basis of inadequate methods and the use of 
few or selected cases. Hence, we need a 
re-evaluation of the standards in common 
use for judging nutritional efficiency before 
we can assume that the prevailing dietary 
practices fail to meet the nutritional needs 
of the girl. In other words, we must de- 
velop norms for measuring nutritional ade- 
quacy before we shall be able to interpret 
the data which we have at hand. If college 
women are physically adequate individuals, 
our dietetic standards must be modified to 
be in accord with practice. Unless this is 
done, discrepancies between the standards 
taught and performance will become so 
great that eventually teaching will lose 
its force. 

The incentive to organize a co-operative 
project to study these problems relating to 
young women came from the discussion of 
the establishment of regional laboratories 
for studying fundamental problems in agri- 
culture. That plan offered an ideal ar- 
rangement for nutrition workers to follow, 
inasmuch as a study of the college girl in 
order to have reliability must cover hun- 
dreds of cases in a territory typified by a 
definite situation. 

Accordingly, a tentative outline of the 
problems that might serve as a basis for a 
regional co-operative project was drawn up 
and presented by Miss Fisher, dean of home 
economics at Iowa State College, to a group 
of administrators in home economics who 
were in attendance at the Land-Grant Col- 
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lege meeting held in Washington, D. C., in 
November 1935. The proposal was very 
enthusiastically received, so much so that 
certain of the women asked to come to 
Ames to discuss it further. This was done 
at a meeting held in December 1935. After 
two days spent in discussing ways and 
means, suitable projects, and other prob- 
lems involved, the group adjourned, defi- 
nitely committed to the proposal to or- 
ganize a co-operative regional project in 
nutrition. The textiles and clothing and 
the experimental cookery groups considered 
the possibilities of co-operative projects in 
their fields, but no organized projects have 
been initiated as yet. 

The nutrition women met again at Iowa 
State College in March 1936, at which time 
they presented the units of work for which 
they had the necessary facilities as well as 
the arrangements they had made for co- 
operating with their medical and physical 
education departments. The group was 
then ready to work out the formal plans of 
an organization. 

Dr. Jardine, chief of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, was next consulted. At 
that time, we were unfamiliar with a paper 
that had been presented by Cooper (7) 
before one of the Land-Grant College 
groups in 1925, in which he summarized the 
steps to be taken in organizing a co-opera- 
tive project. At Dr. Jardine’s suggestion, 
a tentative ‘‘master project” was outlined 
and a plan of organization drawn up for 
the transaction of business by an organized 
but widely separated group. These were 
submitted to the women who hoped to co- 
operate in the project. After their sugges- 
tions and criticisms had been incorporated, 
the director of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station sent the plans to the 
directors of the other experiment stations 
involved. He recommended that they con- 
sider carefully the projects submitted by 
their respective home economics sections, 
and that, if and when the projects were 
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approved, each station appoint a represent- 
ative on the advisory committee. The 
“master project” included: 


1. A title and general outline that covered all pos- 
sible aspects of the problem 

2. A more detailed outline of the particular prob- 
lems to be studied immediately as units of the 
larger or master project 

3. A less detailed but suggestive outline of projects 
which might be expected to develop as the first 
studies progressed 

4. A brief discussion of the need for a study per- 
taining to the nutritional status of college women; 
the development of interest in the project; the 
names of the states, agencies, experiment station 
sections, and departments co-operating; and the 
sources of funds 


The plan of organization provided for: 


. The selection of a general chairman 

2. The appointment of an advisory committee com- 
posed of at least one voting member from each 
participating institution 

3. The approval by the advisory committee of all 
sub-projects and techniques for submitting and 
carrying out of sub-projects 

4. Regular conferences of the advisory committee 
and of the entire co-operating group for the 
purpose of co-ordination, unification, and reports 
of progress 

5. A signed agreement of work to be undertaken 
each year by each co-operating group with a 
statement of the methods to be used 

6. A signed agreement concerning the publication 

of results 


The plans were approved by all but one of 
the experiment station directors, and to 
date five schools have signified through 
their directors that they will co-operate in 
1936-37. Their projects have been sub- 
mitted and approved. Thus the first co- 
operative regional project in nutrition has 
been launched. This intensive and also 
extensive five-year study of the physio- 
logical and nutritional problems of the col- 
lege girl should provide fundamental data 
for study and for re-evaluation if necessary 
of the dietary needs of women of this age. 

The first conference of the women who 
are participating in the project during 
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1936-37 was held at Iowa State College 
from October 23 to 27, 1936. Representa- 
tives were present from Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio State, Purdue (Indiana), 
and Wisconsin Universities; the state col- 
leges of Kansas and Iowa; and the Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, 
curator of the division of physical anthro- 
pology in the National Museum, whose 
services were made available to the co- 
operating group through the courtesy of 
the Graduate School and the Experiment 
Station of Iowa State College and who had 
been invited for the conference, outlined 
the contribution anthropometry can make 
to the description and interpretation of the 
nutritional picture of the college girl. He 
devoted a large portion of his four-day visit 
to teaching the women how to make the 
measurements recommended. 

Previous to the opening of the conference, 
specific women had been asked to review 
certain techniques so as to be able to present 
final directions for conducting the projects 
to the group for adoption. Each woman 
worked with a committee of her own 
choosing. 

During this conference the preliminary 
drafts of the “master project,” the plan 
of organization, the mutual agreement for 
the workers, and the details of the tech- 
niques to be used during 1936-37 were 
reviewed, revised, and adopted. Miss Nel- 
son of Iowa State College was elected per- 
manent chairman. The next conference 
date was set tentatively for late April 1937. 

At the close of the conference, there were 
many expressions of appreciation from the 
members in attendance of the values they 
had found in the mutual discussion of the 
problems to be met and techniques used. 

Participation in the present organization 
is at the discretion of a college group, pro- 
viding it has facilities for the researches 
involved. An entering group must agree 
to accept the methods and organization 
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adopted by the institutions already at work. 
Having affiliated with the co-operative 
organization, the entering group will, of 
course, have an equal voice in the develop- 
ment of new plans and techniques. The 
first co-operative unit will be confined to 
the North Central region because of the 
physical difficulties and expense involved 
in holding conferences, but there is no 
reason why women in other sections of the 
country interested in this or other problems 
should not develop similar organizations in 
their own geographical areas. 

Wherever a large organization is not 
advisable, a smaller unit might organize to 
study intensively some one phase of the 
general problem. For example, the work 
pertaining to the metabolism of vitamin C 
in progress in the North Atlantic region is 
suggestive of the type of work that is pos- 
sible. The experiences of the North Cen- 
tral group have already been made available 
to the women in certain eastern and south- 


ern states. 

Whatever the plan, the way has been 
opened for co-operative research among 
nutritionists in home economics and be- 
tween the nutritional, medical, and physio- 
logical staffs within various institutions. 
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The outcome will depend entirely on the 
vision and ability of the group to work 
together on a specific problem until the 
solution is reached. 
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THE VITAMIN C CONTENT OF THE PUERTO RICO SWEET POTATO! 


CATHERINE L. NEWTON AND GEORGIA CREWS LOWRY 
University of Georgia, Athens 


HE sweet potato (Ipomzxa bata- 
NY las) is becoming more widely 
Na QO: used as a food for man in the 
aS] United States, if increased pro- 
duction is indicative of increased consump- 
tion. The 1935 Census of Agriculture 
shows that sweet potatoes were harvested 
on 1,750,266 farms in the United States 
in 1934, an increase of more than half a 
million over the number of farms reporting 
them in 1929 (1). The southern states, 
because of their mild climate, have the 
largest production, Georgia, for instance, 
according to the census, ranking fourth 
among the states and producing 11.4 per 
cent of the entire crop of the United States. 

Recent dietary studies have shown that 
the sweet potato is a staple food among 
people of the southern states. Mathews’ 
study of 200 rural families in Georgia (2) 
shows a consumption of approximately two 
and a half times as many sweet potatoes as 
white or Irish potatoes. Other studies give 
similar findings (3, 4). 

The most popular variety of sweet potato 
raised in Georgia is the Puerto Rico, which 
is grown on about 80 per cent of the farms of 
the state. It has a flesh-colored or deep- 
rose skin, with moist yellow or carrot- 
colored flesh and because of its high sugar 
content becomes of a soft sugary consistency 
when cooked (5). 

This Puerto Rico sweet potato has been 
shown to be an excellent source of vitamin 
A (6, 7). 

No report of the vitamin B content of 
this variety has been found, but other varie- 
ties tested appear to be fairly rich in this 
vitamin (8, 9). 

'Paper No. 46, Journal Series, Georgia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Delf, in 1921 and 1922, reported experi- 
ments on the antiscorbutic value of the 
South African sweet potato. She used the 
juice because she was unable to get the 
guinea pigs to eat the whole potato. Four 
or 5 cc. of the juice, an amount equivalent 
to 13 grams of the raw vegetable, was found 
to be a minimum protective dose (10). 

The vitamin C content of the white or 
Irish potato, which is very different botani- 
cally but similar in composition to the sweet 
potato (11), has been reported recently from 
several laboratories. Boiled Netted Gem 
(Russet Burbank) variety (12) and the Bliss 
Triumph variety (13) are both good sources 
of vitamin C. In the former, storage of 
from 3 to 8 months had no appreciable 
effect on the vitamin C content, while in the 
latter variety a 6- to 9-month storage period 
caused a loss of approximately 50 per cent 
of the vitamin C content. Still another 
laboratory (14) reports an increase in vita- 
min C content of raw potatoes as a result 
of warm, dry storage but a greater destruc- 
tion of the vitamin C in the boiling of the 
stored than in the boiling of the fresh or 
unstored potatoes. In most instances, the 
boiled potato was as effective as the raw in 
preventing scurvy and inducing gain in 
weight. Recent chemical tests on the vita- 
min C content of the Irish potato seem to 
indicate in some instances a greater amount 
of the vitamin present in the cooked than 
in the uncooked form (15). 

So far as the writers have been able to 
learn, there is no published research dealing 
with the chemical tests for the vitamin C 
content of the sweet potato. 

The biological experiment described in 
this paper was carried on to determine the 
vitamin C content of the Puerto Rico 
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variety of sweet potato in raw, boiled, and 
baked form. 

Forty-five guinea pigs, weighing approxi- 
mately 300 grams each, were used for the 
standard 90-day tests. Altogether the ex- 
periments covered two successive years. 
The animals were fed a slightly modified 
form of the Sherman basal diet (16), con- 
sisting of whole oats (ground) 59 per cent, 
skimmed milk powder (heated 24 hours in 
open dishes at 100°C.) 30 per cent, butterfat 
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in a covered saucepan 35 to 40 minutes at 
the boiling temperature (approximately 
212°F.). The baked potatoes were cooked 
at about 350°F. for 45 to 55 minutes. The 
time in each of these cooking processes was 
varied slightly according to the size of the 
potatoes. 

Graded amounts of the peeled potatoes 
were fed daily, 6 days a week. Each allot- 
ment was cut so as to include a proportional 
amount of all parts of the potato from the 


TABLE 1 
Average weights and scurvy scores of guinea pigs fed sweet potato as the sole source of vitamin C 
| AVERAGE WEIGHT OF GUINEA PIGS 
DAYS PER WEEK Initial Maximum Final Gain 
grams grams grams grams grams 
None 0.0 5 330 350 223 —107 29 18.6 
Raw 5.0 5 315 427 423 108 90 1.1 
10.0 6 317 541 539 223 90 0.0 
Baked 5.0 5 308 384 341 32 90 5.2 
10.0 7 321 482 463 142 90 1.0 
15.0 4 310 577 577 267 90 0.0 
Boiled 5.0 4 326 484 459 133 90 2.5 
10.0 3 301 481 473 171 90 0.0 
15.0 6 312 549 546 235 90 0.0 


9 per cent, cod-liver oil 1 per cent, and 
sodium chloride 1 per cent. 

The sweet potatoes used to supplement 
the basal diet had been produced in Madi- 
son clay loam soil on a farm near Athens, 
Georgia. They were of medium size, aver- 
aging about 200 grams in weight, and of 
excellent quality. Some were fed when 
freshly dug and others after they had been 
cured in banks of earth and cornstalks by 
the usual home method. The supply of 
cured sweet potatoes for the season was 
obtained in one lot. Each potato was 
weighed when brought into the laboratory, 
and the graded amounts fed in the experi- 
ment were based on the original weight. 

The boiled potatoes were cooked unpeeled 


outer edge to the center. These portions 
were fed immediately after sampling, so as 
to reduce oxidation to a minimum. 

As there were no appreciable differences 
observed in the experiments for the two 
years, the results were tabulated together. 
The average weight records and scurvy 
scores are shown in table 1. 

Five grams of raw sweet potato furnished 
very nearly complete protection, indicating 
a vitamin C content of slightly less than 
0.2 Sherman units per gram. The results 
with the boiled sweet potato were very 
similar. At this 5-gram level, the baked 
sweet potatoes showed distinctly less vita- 
min C than either the raw or the boiled. 
At the 10-gram level, the scurvy score was 
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0 for both the raw and boiled potato, with 
mild scurvy for guinea pigs receiving baked 
potato. At this level the allotment of raw 
potato gave slightly higher gains in weight 
than did the boiled. For some inexplicable 
reason, at the 15-gram level the baked 
potato gave higher gains than the boiled. 
This discrepancy is probably due to the 
variable behavior of guinea pigs and the 
relatively small number used. All of the 
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Storage seemed to have no appreciable 
effect on the vitamin C content of the sweet 
potatoes in any of the three forms fed. 
Table 2 shows growth records for individual 
guinea pigs fed 5 grams of sweet potato in 
the three forms, with the month in which 
the 90-day test period was started. In 
some cases, animals started on freshly dug 
or uncured potato (number 587) in the early 
fall appeared to be somewhat better pro- 


TABLE 2 
Comparative growth records and scurvy scores of guinea pigs fed sweet potato stored for various periods 
WEIGHT OF GUINEA PIG 
SWEET POTATO ABORATORY MONTH WHEN TEST SURVIVAL | SCURVY 
SUPPLEMENT eunma WAS STARTED : Gain in DAYS SCORE 
Initial | Maximum) Final weight 
grams grams grams grams 
Raw 

5.0 grams 585 September 314 382 381 67 90 4 
587 2 289 426 426 137 90 0 
518 November 359 475 469 109 90 1 
527 December 300 441 441 141 90 0 
540 = 313 410 397 84 90 0 

Baked 
5.0 grams 584 September 340 433 347 7 90 5 
591 - 295 411 392 97 90 5 
592 October 302 403 393 91 90 7 
529 December 302 370 327 25 90 5 
535 - 303 303 245 —58 90 4 

Boiled 
5.0 grams 589 September 327 579 579 252 90 0 
590 349 506 418 69 90 2 
588 October 329 478 478 149 90 0 
531 January 299 373 362 63 90 4 


animals at this level were completely pro- 
tected from scurvy. 

The apparent superiority in vitamin C 
content of the boiled sweet potato over the 
baked may be due to the higher temperature 
necessary for the baking. As the boiled 
sweet potato appeared to be approximately 
equal to the raw in vitamin C content, any 
destruction of this vitamin during the boil- 
ing process must have been compensated for 
by the increased availability of the vitamin 
C remaining after the cooking process (14). 


tected from scurvy than others fed in the 
winter or early spring (number 540), while 
in other cases the reverse was true (num- 
bers 527 and 585). No constant variation 
resulting from storage could be observed at 
other levels of feeding. 

Summary and _ conclusions. 1. The 
Puerto Rico variety of sweet potato grown 
on Madison clay loam soil near Athens, 
Georgia, was found to contain slightly less 
than 0.2 Sherman unit of vitamin C per 
gram when fed raw or boiled. 
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2. Baked sweet potatoes of the same 
variety were found to be approximately 
two-thirds as rich in vitamin C content as 
raw or boiled ones. 

3. There was no appreciable difference in 
the vitamin C content of sweet potatoes 
harvested on the same farm in two consecu- 
tive years. 

4. Several months’ storage seemed to 
have no appreciable effect on the vitamin C 
content of sweet potatoes in any of the 
three forms fed. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


This study shows that the Puerto Rico, a common variety of sweet potato, is a fairly good 
source of vitamin C, containing about as much as has been found in the white potato. Baked 
sweet potatoes are somewhat less valuable as a source of vitamin C than the boiled ones. 
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Applied Dietetics. By FRANCES STERN. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1936, 263 pp., $3.50. 

The author’s successful pioneer experience in 
developing dietetic treatment for ambulatory 
patients in the Food Clinic of the Boston Dis- 
pensary has made her fully aware of the many 
practical as well as the theoretical problems of 
such work, and in this volume she gives “‘meth- 
ods and materials helpful in the education of the 
patient, in terms of his mental capacity and his 
ability to carry out the diet.” Part I deals 
with daily food requirements, construction of 
the normal and the various types of therapeutic 
diet, the influence of environmental factors on 
the effectiveness of the diet, and the education 
of the patient on the normal and the thera- 
peutic diets, with practical suggestions based 
on experience. Part II is devoted to tables to 
simplify computation of diets, Part III to out- 
lines of dietaries for different conditions, and 
Part IV to typical diets and menus for these 
conditions. Great care has been taken to make 
the form of statement clear and easy for refer- 
ence. The book should interest not only 
dietitians but also physicians, nurses, social 
service workers, and advanced students of 
nutrition—all, in fact, who are concerned with 
the therapeutic use of diets. 


Diets and Riots: An Interpretation of the History 
of Harvard University. By A. M. BeEvts. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1936, 
127 pp., $1.50. 

The author’s introduction provides the best 
possible annotation on the content and quality 
of this Tercentenary volume: “This little 
book aims to be neither exhaustive nor exhaust- 
ing. It attempts to trace, with fidelity to fact, 
the story of Harvard’s three hundred years of 
hunger for food and knowledge. Much of the 
history of the University centers about student 


discontent, which varied in inverse ratio to the 
excellence of the menu.” It should prove 
amusing and instructive to many home econo- 
mists, especially perhaps dietitians and stu- 
dents of everyday manners and customs. 


The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Book. January, 
February, March. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936, 241 pp., $1.50. 

An ingenious and convenient arrangement of 
menus for the first quarter of the year, with 
recipes, suggestions for equipment and grocery 
supplies, marketing lists, and an index to the 
dishes suggested. The author is well known as 
an author and teacher of cookery. The volume 
for October, November, December was noted 
on page 632 of the November JourNAL. 


How to Make Candy. By WALTER W. CHENO- 
WETH. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936, 212 pp., $1.75. 

The principles of candy making clearly and 
accurately explained, with classification and 
analysis of processes and brief discussions of 
materials, equipment, and technique and a 
variety of recipes and directions. A chapter 
on “Candy Making for Profit,” illustrations, 
glossary, and full index add to the practical 
value of the book. The author is an experi- 
enced candy maker as well as head of the de- 
partment of horticultural manufactures at 
Massachusetts State College. 


Chemistry Used in Foods and Nutrition Courses. 
By Viota M. Bett. Columbus: Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1936, 84 pp., $2 cloth bound; $1.75 
paper bound. 

The author, working under the direction of 
W. W. Charters, has drawn up two lists, the 
first giving the chemical principles referred to 
in textbooks, bulletins, and other literature 
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used in college foods and nutrition courses, 
together with their frequencies, and the second 
giving the chemical substances and terms 
found, also with their frequencies. Included 
with the lists are suggestions for use in cur- 
riculum making. 


Healthy Growth. By MartHa CRUMPTON 
Harpy and Carotyn H. HoEFER. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
360 pp., $3.50. 

The material here summarized was collected 
by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
at the request and with the co-operation of the 
public schools of Joliet, Illinois. The investi- 
gation covered a 12-year period and included 
409 boys and girls. “Yearly records were kept 
on health, growth, accomplishment, habits, and 
social development as the children progressed 
from the third grade to the junior high school. 
... The results present striking evidence of the 
influence of an efficient health program on 
growth and development during the years of 
middle and late childhood. Participants in the 
health-instruction projects were taller, broader, 
and weighed more at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram and showed a higher rate of growth on 
mental and educational tests.” 


The Hay System of Child Development. By 
Howarp Hay and EsTHER L. 
Smit. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1936, 232 pp., $2. 

The author of a diet system that has been 
widely publicized but not generally accepted 
by doctors and physiologists uses the wide- 
spread interest in child care and guidance as 
an opportunity to enter a new field. 


So You're Going to a Psychiatrist. By Exiza- 
BETH I. ADAMSON. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1936, 263 pp., $2.50. 

The title suggests that this is a sort of in- 
formal guidebook for the person about to seek 
psychiatric help, but in reality Dr. Adamson 
has here attempted to explain in plain English 
what the new science of psychiatry is all about 
and to illustrate the various types of behavior 
difficulties by cases such as anyone might have 
come in contact with. Special emphasis is 
placed on the early age at which emotional 
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behavior is established and on the fact that the 
well-to-do and the self-sacrificing are quite as 
likely to be emotionally maladjusted and cause 
maladjustment in their families as the poor 
or the careless. 


Substitute Parents: A Study of Foster Families. 
By Mary Lt SAyLes. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1936, 309 pp., $1.75. 
Because the usual happy home seldom opens 

its doors to the social investigator and because 
in many foster homes known to social agencies 
good parent-child relations have been devel- 
oped,“‘this study of child-placing records was 
undertaken with the hope that the glimpses 
of constructive parent-child relationships might 
balance the destructive ones about which so 
much has been written. The book is intended 
for any reader who is interested in children 
primarily from the parent’s point of view, or 
anyone who cares to learn what relationships 
developed in foster homes may mean to foster 
parents as well as to children.” 


Our Homes. Edited by Apa Hart Ar tirTtT. 
Washington, D. C.: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1936, 230 pp., $0.50 
cloth bound; $0.25 paper bound. 

The active interest which the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers feels in main- 
taining the quality of the homes as well as of 
the schools for our children led to the prepara- 
tion of this book. Intended both as a source 
book for study groups and as an inspiration to 
individual parents and homemakers, it is 
divided into four parts: “The Story of the 
Family,” “Home Planning and Management,” 
“The Home as a Cultural Center,” and “Edu- 
cational Aspects of the Home,” with well- 
known authors discussing special topics under 
each. Names familiar to JoURNAL readers 
include Lita Bane, Florence Barnard, Rosa- 
mond Cook, Ernest R. Groves, Dora S. Lewis, 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse. 


CO-EDiquette: Poise and Popularity for Every 
Girl. By ELDRIDGE. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1936, 252 pp., $2. 

A young woman thoroughly familiar with 
what’s what on the co-ed campus gives young 
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girls much sensible advice about how they are 
expected to behave, especially at college. The 
general tone appears from the title and from 
such headings as ‘““Green Grow the Freshmen,” 
“Housemother O’Mine,” “Men, the Brutes.” 


Catching Up with Housing. By Caro Aro- 
Novict and EvizaABETH McCatmont. New- 
ark, N. J.: Beneficial Management Corpora- 
tion, 1936, 243 pp., $2. [Distributed through 
Baker and Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City.] 

A manual useful to anyone who wishes to 
learn or refresh his memory about almost any 
phase of low-cost housing. It includes com- 
pact, well-organized information about housing 
as a public concern, supply and demand, the 
relation of shelter to other items in the budget, 
the development of general interest in housing, 
and the elements of a successful project; a 
convenient summary of the federal govern- 
ment’s activities in housing, with the functions 
of the various agencies concerned; and illus- 
trated descriptions of public and private low- 
cost housing schemes. The senior author is a 
well-known lecturer and writer on housing. 
The publisher, a personal finance corporation, 
speaks of the book as its “first educational 
venture” in behalf of people like its clients. 


Guides to Study Material for Teachers. By 
Mary E. Townsenp and G. STEWART. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1936, 113 pp.. $0.75. 

Annotated lists of suggestions as to easily 
available sources of information on topics likely 
to be covered in history and social studies in 
junior and senior high schools, junior colleges, 
and adult education courses. The first volume 
in the publisher’s Social Science Service Series. 


Tests and Measurements in Higher Education. 
Compiled and edited by Witram S. Gray. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1936, 237 pp., $2. 

This eighth volume of proceedings of the In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions includes 16 special papers and a 
summary. The latter sees in the discussions 
three general points of view toward the ex- 
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amination problem: to certify students through 
the use of a reliable measuring instrument, to 
maintain a more general and less well-defined 
system, and, between these two, to measure as- 
pects of personality and aspects of the educa- 
tional process not commonly considered in 
measurement work. Most of the individual 
papers describe procedures followed at different 
institutions, but there are a few more theoreti- 
cal discussions and one on needed research. 


Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions. 
Vol. I in a series of monographs The Evalua- 
tion of Higher Institutions. By Grorce F. 
Zook and M. E. Haccerty. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, 202 pp., 
$2. 

The development of the accrediting move- 
ment in relation to higher institutions is traced, 
its services and its weaknesses are indicated, 
and a description is given of a new policy de- 
veloped by a special committee for the accredit- 
ing and stimulation of these institutions, to- 
gether with the implications involved. The 
new procedure is based on a study of 57 institu- 
tions both by the old accrediting standards and 
by newer tests and ratings, and it substitutes 
general optimum requirements for minimum 
specific standards. For success it involves ac- 
curate, comprehensive information, improved 
inspection procedures, and a board of review 
that will be able to evaluate both scheduled in- 
formation and personal impressions in terms of 
general principles or ideals. 


Modern Economics. By James F. Corbett 
and Minnie L. Herscukow1tz. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936, 601 pp., 
$1.68. 

Prepared to give “students and general 
readers a realistic picture of life today,” this 
text offers a survey rather than an analysis of 
economic theories. As such, and because of 
the pedagogical value of the key words, dis- 
cussion questions, and bibliographies included, 
it is well adapted to high school use. The unit 
on Consumer and His Income” presents 
much new material to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the factor of consumption in the eco- 
nomic order. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Environmental influence on mentality, SHEP- 
HERD Dawson. Brit. J. Psychol. 27, No. 2 
(Oct. 1936) pp. 129-134. 

This investigation was stimulated by corre- 
lations of positive 0.146 +0.022 and 0.191 
+0.042 found between the number of rooms in 
the house and the I.Q.’s of the children in the 
family when over 1,000 children in two hos- 
pitals were examined by the Binet test. In 
order to determine the effect of change of hous- 
ing on mentality, 289 children from 5 to 8 years 
of age were tested twice by the Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet test and Burt’s scholastic 
tests 1 and 9 of word recognition and mental 
arithmetic, once at the time of slum clearance 
and again from 12 to 18 months later. A con- 
trol group of 56 children remaining in the slum 
area between intervals of testing was used as 
a control group. The experimental group con- 
sisted of 138 boys and 151 girls, the control 
group of 26 boys and 30 girls. Results on both 
the intelligence and scholastic tests showed a 
slight but significant increase in scores for 
grouping of the sexes separately and together 
in the experimental group but half increases and 
half decreases in the control group. The au- 
thors suggest, however, that the results may 
be due to the stimulation of changed environ- 
ment for the slum-clearance children. 


Instructional leadership and social change, E. 
VeRN Sayers. Educ. Method 16, No. 1 
(Oct. 1936) pp. 3-8. 

School people are giving an unprecedented 
amount of study to the relation of education to 
social change. This is essentially because of a 
desire to make clear the distinctive meaning 
and function of education in a democracy. In- 
struction in the schools must proceed on a 
working principle that insures the development 
of a democratic method or, in other words, “‘co- 
operative reflection in the continuous recon- 
struction of social patterns in the interest of the 
present general welfare.”—R. V. H. 


Teachers’ attitudes toward supervision, J. R. 
SHANNON. Educ. Method 16, No. 1 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 9-14. 

The study here reported was made with 481 
experienced teachers who were attending sum- 
mer school and was planned to determine their 
attitude toward supervision. Over 86 per cent 
regarded scientific, democratic supervision as 
helpful and welcome. The amount of super- 
vision they received was discouragingly small. 
Superintendents were reported as having given 
more than principals, and principals more than 
other supervisors. The commonest reasons for 
unfavorable attitudes toward supervision were 
that supervisors gave too little time to super- 
vision for the work to be effective, were not well 
informed, and gave no constructive help.— 
R. V.H. 


Directed extra-curricular activities and adjust- 
ment, Frep G. Livincoop. Ment. Hyg. 20, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1936) pp. 614-623. 

College students can be grouped into three 
classes as regards extra-curricular activities: 
10 per cent lead or participate in an excessive 
number of activities; 75 per cent take the course 
of least resistance and participate in the activi- 
ties that are most popular at the moment; while 
15 per cent participate in few activities. Di- 
rected extra-curricular activities are believed to 
make at least four contributions to student 
welfare: They reduce the mental conflicts that 
result from over-participation or the carrying 
of responsibilities beyond a student’s ability; 
they provide for the satisfaction of leadership 
to a larger number of students; they lead to 
the discovery of hidden talent in the lower 15 
per cent of the group, thus making a vital 
contribution to their adjustment; and they 
make for closer relationship of all campus activi- 
ties and better personality adjustment of stu- 
dents.—R. V. H. 


Contact your public: a plan for developing 
understanding cooperation between home 
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and school, Lypta ANN LynvE. Prac. Home 

Econ. 14, No. 9 (Sept. 1936) pp. 257-258. 

Parents must join with home economics 
teachers in a working combination if stu- 
dents carry their school experiences into 
their home activities. Procedures by which 
the teacher may arrange for a program-plan- 
ning meeting and a series of discussion meetings 
with parents are described. These illustrate 
how the educational system may serve both 
adult and child and at the same time raise the 
level of performance of the school.—R. V. H. 


Behavior as it is behaved, ELEANOR ROWLAND 
WEINBRIDGE. Survey 72, No. 11 (Nov. 
1936) pp. 333-335. 

This is the first of a series of descriptions of 
what the author calls “life occurrences without 
label” and is a record of human data in their 
own setting. Each picture or case embodies 
the working of a psychological principle and is 
accompanied by questions to help the reader 
understand the psychological fundamentals in 
behavior patterns.—R. V. H. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


The issues in secondary education, THomas 
Briccs. Jr.-Sr. Clearing House 10, No. 8 
(April 1936) pp. 491-496. 

Ten issues selected by the committee on the 
orientation of secondary education of the Na- 
tional Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals as of most importance in secondary educa- 
tion are briefly discussed. Educators are urged 
to study these issues until they have made up 
their minds which ones must be approved as 
ideals and then to attempt to find the implica- 
tions for their own work. “Study of issues may 
lead to confirmation of faith in the old prac- 
tices. That is good also, for knowing that they 
are sound strengthens the courage to attempt 
innovations that are similarly justified. 

“Farsighted planning based on agreement on 
fundamental principles is the only salvation of 
secondary education, and secondary education 
today holds more possibility of contributing to 
the happiness and to the progress of our world 
than does any other public agency. 

“Tf education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole personality, it cannot neglect 
attitudes and ideals, especially as their sum is 
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equivalent to what is generally recognized as 
character.” —D. S. L. 


The curriculum and life, N. MorrEseETT. 
Jr.-Sr. Clearing House 11, No. 1 (Sept. 1936) 
pp. 3-10. 

The secondary school must find its mission 
in the life and needs of youth. Its primary 
task is to permeate the lives of boys and girls 
with the desire for and the techniques of fine 
living and vocational efficiency so that it may 
build skills, interests, and attitudes into time- 
resisting abilities. A curriculum which pre- 
pares pupils to control their environment and 
equips them for life should be the best prepara- 
tion for college. The necessity for solving sig- 
nificant problems should face the pupil in every 
course, in every activity, in every experience in 
the secondaryschool. Problems should concern 
new situations which demand and challenge the 
pupil to work up to the full extent of his capac- 
ity until satisfying results are realized. They 
should be characterized by genuineness and 
varying degrees of difficulty. They should be 
selected by common consent of pupils and 
teachers from the several areas of human 
activity.—D. S. L. 


Children and community responsibility, Ger- 
TRUDE Laws. Nail. Parent-Teacher Mag. 31, 
No. 2 (Oct. 1936) pp. 8-9, 26. 

Dr. Laws discusses socia] principles that must 
be accepted emotionally to insure constructive 
attitude toward family and community re- 
sponsibility. Among them are these: “Any- 
one who enjoys the benefits of a social situation 
must also share its responsibilities” ; “Any work 
which needs to be done, and which provides 
comfort and enjoyment for others, can be done 
by anyone without loss of dignity.”” She con- 
cludes that the best guarantee that children 
will learn to accept community responsibilities 
cheerfully and discharge them faithfully is 
based on (1) knowledge of growth needs of 
children in general, plus knowledge of each 
particular child’s needs; (2) willingness on the 
part of adults to accept the long process of 
growth, rather than attempt the shorter and 
apparently more effective process of autocratic 
control.—D. S. L. 
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Is the environment right? Este WILson 
Gwynne. Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 11 
(Nov. 1936) pp. 335-336, 358-359. 
Concrete suggestions are offered to illustrate 

how a home economics teacher may use prac- 

tical applications of art in making the home- 

making classrooms more attractive.—R. V. H. 


What kind of society do we want? Paut B. 
Drepericu. Progressive Educ. 17, No. 7 
(Nov. 1936) pp. 534-537. 

The writer, who has assisted 30 progressive 
schools in developing a program of evaluation, 
makes 12 statements in answer to the question 
in this title. They reflect his impressions of the 
social philosophy which he has seen at work in 
these schools and imply only that our present 
social arrangements are capable of improve- 
ment. [To his suggestion that they be nailed 
to the doors of all our cathedrals of learning, 
one might add, “and be read by all curricu- 
lum-minded teachers.” V. H. 


Guidance problems in city schools, Maris M. 
Prorritt. School Life20, No. 1 (Sept. 1936) 
pp. 19-20. 

An analysis of the returns from more than 70 
school systems reveals some of the outstanding 
problems which large cities encounter in their 
effort to carry a guidance program. The diffi- 
culties discussed included those of securing 
qualified personnel, participation by the entire 
teaching staff, and proper administrative and 
supervisory authority; limitations in school 
curricula as compared with the varying needs 
of pupils; providing for retarded pupils; and 
securing follow-up studies of pupils and local 
employment situations.—D. S. L. 


All children should pass, SamMuEL TENENBAUM. 
Survey Graphic 25, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 
564-567. 

A public school teacher cites illustrations 
from his experiences in a metropolitan school 
system which led him to challenge the schools 
to offer something better than “failure” to 
many children. He cites the Bayne Report, 
which recommends that all children must be 
freed from the stigma of failure if the practices 
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in education are to keep pace with the new 
findings in psychology, mental hygiene, and 
sociology.—R. V. H. 


ADULT 


John Harvard becomes an adult educator, 
BoONARO WILKINSON OVERSTREET. J. Adult. 
Educ. 8, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) pp. 447-451. 

The “educational invention” of the summer 
session was introduced by Harvard in 1871. In 
1935 and 1936, Harvard again stood out as 
leader in the expansion and function of this 
summer program. Its new summer session 
plan represents an attempt to find out how a 
people that wants a democracy can go about 
learning to handle a democracy. Afternoon 
and evening lectures, forum discussions, infor- 
mal platform conversations, and panels were 
open free to students and the Cambridge public. 
The most unusual features of the program were 
the informal platform conversations. There 
was no previous planning, but at a stated hour, 
the three or four who were to talk simply came 
to the platform, which was arranged as a living 
room. One member of the group acted as host 
merely to start the conversation and justify 
the group’s leaving the platform in the casual 
manner in which they would leave a friend’s 
home. This technique proved successful under 
vastly differing conditions. The program also 
included social events, concerts, distinguished 
motion pictures, and excursions.—R. V. H. 


Nisi cresco, McAnprREw. J. Adult 
Educ. 8, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) pp. 460-461. 
The Greek sage Pittacus said that the best 

time to do anything that ought to be done now 

is this minute. The writer suggests this is a 

good rule for all educators who are concerned 

with the education of themselves and other 

adults.—R. V. H. 


Adult home economics education, L. BELLE 
Pottarp. Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 11 
(Nov. 1936) pp. 340-341. 

A well-balanced homemaking program for 
adults is described with illustrations of ways 
in which various units have helped homemakers 
meet their problems.—-R. V. H. 
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Further studies of viosterol in the prophylaxis 
of rickets in premature infants, L. T. Davip- 
son, K. K. Merritt, and S. S. CHIpMan. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 51, No. 3 (March 
1936) pp. 594-608. 

In this investigation 27 premature infants 
under constant clinical supervision were given 
viosterol, 3,150 U. S. P. units daily from the 
eighth day of life, as the only source of the 
antirachitic substance. All infants except 2 
were breast-fed and at weaning time were 
placed on nonirradiated evaporated milk. 
One infant was entirely breast-fed, and 2 re- 
ceived nonirradiated evaporated milk from 
birth throughout the experiment. The infants 
did not have sun baths. Roentgenograms of 
the forearm and wrist were made through the 
sixth month. The calcium and inorganic phos- 
phorus contents of the serum were also deter- 
mined monthly. Clinical data collected in- 
cluded observations for signs of rosary, 
Harrison’s groove, enlarged epiphyses, changes 
in cranial bosse, and craniotabes. Clinical 
evidences of rickets were absent in 10 infants. 
The remaining 17 showed considerable varia- 
tion in the clinical manifestation of the mildest 
form of rickets. Craniotabes was found more 
generally in this group of infants than in any 
group previously reported on. Except in 2 
infants, the values for calcium and inorganic 
phosphorus contents of the serum were at high 
normal levels. This finding substantially veri- 
fies the previous claim of these authors that 
mild degrees of rickets may be observed clini- 
cally and by roentgenograms, although the 
calcium and inorganic phosphorus contents of 
the serum are normal. Roentgenogram exami- 
nations showed that 9 of the infants were not 
rachitic, but a very mild form of rickets was 
demonstrated in the other 18, appearing in the 
third month and being satisfactorily healed in 
the fifth to the sixth month. The results of 
this study show that premature infants receiv- 
ing the maximum amount of vitamin D in the 
form of viosterol from the eighth day of life 
were not completely protected from rickets. 


Relationship of basal metabolism to dietary 
intake, J. A. Jounston and J. W. MARoneEY. 


Am. J. Diseases Children 51, No. 5 (May 

1936) pp. 1039-1051. 

The study was undertaken to determine 
whether the level of basal metabolism is af- 
fected by the intake of protein or whether the 
total caloric intake alone is the deciding factor. 
During this 3-year study, 33 children, ages from 
4 to 15 years, were maintained on measured 
diets for periods averaging 9} months each. 
The composition of the diets was 15 per cent 
protein, 35 per cent fat, and 50 per cent carbo- 
hydrate. The results show the expected fall in 
basal metabolism with a lowered food intake 
and the prompt return to normal with an 
increased intake. The subjects receiving a diet 
high in calories and in protein showed the 
maximum elevation of the basal metabolic rate. 
The data favor the view that the amount of 
protein oxidized may be an important factor in 
influencing the basal metabolism. 


Growth of Oriental children in San Francisco: 
Acontrast, M.I. Preston. Am. J. Diseases 
Children 51, No. 6 (June 1936) pp. 1324-1348. 
Measurements were made of 740 Japanese 

children and 391 Chinese children. The results 

obtained were compared with those of white 
children living in San Francisco and with Ori- 
ental children of similar stock living in other 
regions. The Chinese children were shorter in 
stature than the white children of San Fran- 
cisco, the Japanese children of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, the native children in Canton, 
and the Cantonese children in Hawaii. The 
weights of the Chinese children were less than 
the Hawaiian Cantonese, and in both height 
and weight they did not show the prepubertal 
vigor that was found in white and Japanese 
children. The statures and weights of the San 

Francisco Japanese children were less than 

those of the same stock living in Los Angeles. 

The Japanese girls were superior to the boys in 

weight, pelvic width, stature, and amount of 

abdominal fat. Among the Japanese children 
there was a higher proportion of bone deform- 
ity, a high incidence of dental caries, and preva- 
lence of infections of the upper respiratory tract 
and tonsils. The results of the study would 
indicate that the social-economic conditions in 
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San Francisco play a part in the health, growth, 
and development of Oriental children. 


Basal energy metabolism and creatinine in the 
urine. I. Observations on children, N. B. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 52, No.1 
(July 1936) pp. 16-24. 

The author presents a method of determining 
basal energy metabolism on the basis of creat- 
inine excretion and indicates the accuracy of 
the values so obtained. The subjects were 
normal children. The creatinine output was 
determined by the Folin method. The me- 
tabolism tests were repeated until the results 
for two periods corresponded within 4 calories 
per hour. The calories per milligram of creat- 
inine were referred to the variables age, height, 
weight, and surface area and to the total excre- 
tion of creatinine for 24 hours. A much closer 
relationship was exhibited when the basal 
energy per unit of protoplasmic mass was re- 
ferred to the total of this mass rather than to 
the other variables of growth. The results 
indicate that the best correlation for heat pro- 
duction is with the protoplasmic mass as 
measured by creatinine excretion. 


The blood changes in normal pregnancy and 
their relation to the iron and protein sup- 
plied by the diet, F. H. BetHert. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 107, No. 8 (August 22, 1936) 
pp. 564-569. 

Studies were made of the blood of 66 healthy 
young women during the last trimester of preg- 
nancy. Fifty healthy nonpregnant women of 
the same age group were used as controls. 
All subjects were under constant supervision in 
an institution. Ninety per cent of the preg- 
nant women showed blood values below the 
figures for red blood cell count and percentage 
of hemoglobin of the nonpregnant subjects. 
Seventy per cent of the pregnant subjects 
exhibited blood values lower than could be 
attributed solely to hydremia. The cases of 
pregnancy in which definite anemia exists are 
placed in two distinct groups. One group, 
because of a deficiency of iron, is characterized 
by a lowered color index, smaller red blood 
cells, and an increased percentage of reticulo- 
cytes. Inthe other group there is an approxi- 
mately equivalent reduction of red blood cells 
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and hemoglobin, resulting in a color index 
nearer unity, in high, normal, or increased 
volume of the erythrocytes, and a reticulocyte 
percentage below the average normal range. A 
continuous determination of the iron exchange 
was carried out on a healthy young woman 
throughout the last 63 days of pregnancy and 
the first 12 days after delivery. She received 
a diet supplying 7.1 mg. of iron daily, supple- 
mentary additions of vitamins A, B, C, and D, 
and a total protein intake of approximately 
80 gm. The results show that in spite of a rela- 
tively low iron and copper content of the diet 
and practically no retention of either element 
during the last months of gestation, the blood 
values were maintained at levels distinctly 
above the average in pregnancy. The blood 
of the infant also showed high normal values. 

In this series of cases the percentage of preg- 
nant women developing iron deficiency anemia 
was about equal to that of the nonpregnant 
subjects showing a tendency to that type of 
anemia. The administration of inorganic iron 
preparations in adequate dosages during gesta- 
tion was effective in cases in which predisposi- 
tion to hypochromic anemia already existed. 
Patients with an anemia of a hypoplastic nature 
showed no response to iron administration, but 
frequent improvement was noted after they 
were placed on diets containing approximately 
100 gm. of protein which has high biological 
value. 


Voluntary food habits of normal children, C. 
Sweet. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 107, No. 10 
(September 5, 1936) pp. 765-768. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that 
healthy children will voluntarily choose an 
adequate diet from a well-supplied family table. 
The discussion, with case studies, is based on 
experience gained in private practice with chil- 
dren living at home. During a 3-week period 
of observation the child is free to select his own 
foods, while his behavior is recorded by the 
mother and by the physician. The observer 
is thus able to acquire a knowledge of the food 
habits of the family and discover any behavior 
problems. Fundamental dietary rules are 
given, and an effort is made to re-educate the 
parents as well as to train the child in proper 
eating habits. 
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A study of English diets by the individual 
method. I. Men, E. M. Wippowson. II. 
Women, E. M. Wippowson and R. A. 
McCance. J. Hyg. [London] 36, No. 3 
(July 1936) pp. 269-309. 

In the first study, the subjects were 63 
healthy men of the English middle class. All 
food eaten was weighed and recorded for 1 week, 
and the amounts of calories, carbohydrate, fat, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron were 
calculated. The iron content of the diets is 
discussed separately (J. Home Econ. 28, 1936, 
p. 637). The following values were obtained 
for the average daily intake: 3,067 calories, 
13.1 per cent derived from protein, 39.1 from 
fat, and 46.7 per cent from carbohydrate; 97.5 
gm. of protein or 1.4 gm. per kilogram of body 
weight; 129 gm. of fat; 348 gm. of carbohydrate; 
0.87 gm. of calcium; 1.61 gm. of total phos- 
phorus; and 16.8 mg. of total iron. The con- 
sumption of fresh milk varied from 0 to 1} 
(imperial) pints daily. “It would appear that 
health can be maintained without difficulty if 
no milk whatever is taken.” From the 7-day 
record of the food intake of a lacto-vegetarian, 
the daily caloric intake was calculated to be 
2,835. The total protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate values were similar in amounts to the 
average values for the 63 subjects. Due to the 
increased consumption of milk and cheese, the 
calcium and phosphorus values were approxi- 
mately doubled. The food intakes of 6 unem- 
ployed men, all of whom were spending less 
than the British Medical Association (1933) 
minimum figure of 4s. 10d. per man value per 
week on food, showed an average daily caloric 
value of 2,850 and a protein value of 83 gm. 
The consumption of fresh milk averaged 0.22 
pint per day. These diets were not as a whole 
grossly deficient, a fact attributed to the wise 
spending of the housewives; and, therefore, they 
are not representative of the diets of less intel- 
ligent unemployed people. 

In the second study, following the same pro- 
cedure used in the first, the food intakes of 63 
healthy women were investigated, and the fol- 
lowing values were obtained for the average 
daily intake: 2,187 calories, 12.8 per cent de- 
rived from protein, 42.7 per cent from fat, and 
43.6 per cent from carbohydrate; 67 gm. of 
protein or 1.1 gm. per kilogram of body weight; 
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100 gm. of fat; 233 gm. of carbohydrate; 0.63 
gm. of calcium; 1.13 gm. of total phosphorus; 
and 11.4 mg. of total iron. The average daily 
caloric intake is 71 per cent of the average value 
found for the men subjects so that the average 
“man value” of the women is 0.7 and not 0.8 
as has been accepted. The average consump- 
tion of milk was less than } pint daily, while 
the quantity of meat consumed averaged 60 per 
cent of the amount of this foodstuff eaten by 
the men. One case study is reported of a 
woman cook who maintained apparent good 
health and strength, with physical energy well 
above the average, and remained 20 per cent 
overweight on a diet consisting almost entirely 
of cakes, biscuits, puddings, and fruits. The 
food intakes of the wives of the unemployed 
men were found to be lower in each of the die- 
tary constituents, except carbohydrate, than the 
corresponding intakes of the middle-class 
women. The calcium and phosphorus contents 
of their diets were undoubtedly nearer the 
minimum requirement for normal nutrition of 
such women. 


Hemoglobin values in normal adults over a 
period of time, W. INcErsott. J. Lab. & 
Clin. Med. 21, No. 8 (May 1936) pp. 
787-789. 

Hemoglobin determinations were made 
weekly during a 4-month period on 30 young 
adults, following the method of Newcomer. 
Personal habits, age, weight, height, and the 
occurrence of illnesses and of menstruation were 
recorded for each subject. The data indicate 
that normal individuals, particularly women, 
demonstrate a marked difference in range, 
weekly variations, and general trend of hemo- 
globin values. There does not appear to be a 
correlation between hemoglobin values and 
personal habits such as hours of sleep, slight 
illnesses such as colds, or menstruation. A sea- 
sonal variation was noted in six subjects studied 
during a longer period. The results indicate 
the possibility of misinterpretation of hemo- 
globin values when judged from one deter- 
mination. 


Reversion of cardiac enlargement in a four-year- 
old child following treatment for avitamino- 
sis, L. RaBrnow!1z and E. J. Rocers. New 
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Eng. J. Med. 215, No. 14 (October 1, 1936) 

pp. 621-623. 

The authors present a case of a 4-year-old 
child with a cardiac enlargement who exhibited 
symptoms of scurvy, rickets, and possibly beri- 
beri. After a 4-month period of proper feeding 
with adequate amounts of vitamins B,C, and D, 
all the symptoms of the cardiac enlargement as 
well as the avitaminosis disappeared. 


Basal metabolism of older women, H. McKay 
and M. B. Patron. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 575 (1936) 16 pp. 

The 73 subjects were divided into four age 
groups, 35 to 39, 40 to 49, 50 to 59, and 60 to 
69 years. The average total heat production 
for the 35- to 39-year age group was found to be 
1,377 calories, 21.7 per kilogram and 8.46 per 
centimeter per 24 hours, and 33.99 per square 
meter per hour, as compared with 1,382 total 
calories, 21.13 per kilogram and 8.46 per centi- 
meter per 24 hours, and 33.64 per square meter 
per hour for the 40- to 49-year age group. For 
the 50- to 59-year age group, the average total 
heat production was 1,297 calories, 19.47 per 
kilogram and 8.03 per centimeter per 24 hours, 
and 31.57 per square meter per hour, as com- 
pared with 1,128 total calories, 20.4 per kilo- 
gram and 7.17 per centimeter per 24 hours, and 
30.29 per square meter per hour for the 60- to 
69-year age group. The general conclusions 
drawn are as follows: 

The average heat production expressed in 
total calories, calories per kilogram, calories 
per centimeter per 24 hours, or calories per 
square meter per hour was approximately the 
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same ‘or the two younger groups. By com- 
parison the two older groups showed a decrease 
in heat production. ‘These findings justify the 
conclusion that basal metabolism of women 
remains at a fairly uniform level until the age 
of 50 or thereabouts is reached, after which the 
heat production declines to a definitely lower 
level.” 


Experimental sodium chloride deficiency in 
man, R. A. McCance. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
[London], Series B. 119, No. 814 (February 
1936) pp. 245-268. 

Three normal healthy adults, one woman and 
two men, were the subjects in an experimental 
study of severe uncomplicated salt deficiency. 
The weighed diet consisted of salt-free “casein” 
bread, synthetic salt-free milk, salt-free butter, 
fruit, thrice-boiled vegetables, jam, salt-free 
shortbread, and toffee. Water was taken as 
desired. The extremely low salt intake and 
the forced sweating resulted in a loss of approxi- 
mately 25 to 30 per cent of the extracellular ions 
from the body, producing very evident signs of 
debility, loss of the ability to taste, cramps, 
weakness, lassitude, and cardio-respiratory dis- 
tress following any degree of exertion. When 
the experiment was terminated, the subjects 
showed a negative nitrogen balance, an increase 
in blood urea, a reduction of blood volume, and 
a rise in hemoglobin, protein, and colloid phos- 
phorus inthe serum. There was a reduction of 
the concentration of sodium and chlorine in 
the serum, with a fall in its total osmotic 


pressure. 
M. D. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


A plan for restaurant employment, FLORENCE 
M. Ricuarpson. Am. Restaurant Mag. 19, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 62-63 +. 

The United States Employment Service in- 
cludes many specialized types of employment 
among its commercial, professional, skilled, and 
unskilled divisions. Institution employees are 
grouped in the hotel and restaurant divisions. 
There are numerous advantages in such cen- 
tralized service; but to make it more effective, 
the co-operation of managers is essential. The 
problems and employment procedures described 
in the article are of interest to all employers. 


Determining basic facts about food costs by 
butchering tests, Joun M. HornwatH. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 19, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 
70-71, 128-129. 

Statistical data showing method of deter- 
mining food costs and percentages of bones, fat, 
stew meat, and trimmed cut for lamb racks, ribs 
of beef, short loin, smoked ham, fowl, and hen 
turkeys, with costs and ratios of white and dark 
meat also included for the poultry. 


Streamlining the school feeding plant, JULES 
Lippit. Am. Restaurant Mag. 19, No. 11 
(Nov. 1936) pp. 40-42+. 

A description of the new unit at Cornell Uni- 
versity, which provides practical training for 
institution management students. The main 
cafeteria, seating 300, and the adjoining dining 
room, seating 100, are served by a main kitchen 
and bakeshop. A laboratory for quantity 
cookery provides teaching facilities, and an 
adjoining tearoom serves for small groups and 
special occasions. Pictures of equipment are 
included. 


Employee record cards aid in personnel control. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 36, No. 11 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 52, 76. 

The upper part of the card here described is 
used for purposes of identification and is filled 
in at the time of employment. The lower part 
and back are ruled for the detailed service 
record, including entries for praise and com- 
plaints, absences, results from check-up, and 
examples of unusual tact or initiative. Since 


employees realize that the record commends 
and condemns, it serves as an incentive and 
control. 


Giant kitchen provides 70,000 lunches for school 
children, JosepHtNE M. Apams. Forecast 
52, No. 3 (Nov. 1936) pp. 108-109+ 
In 34 hours, 70,000 free lunches for under- 

nourished New York City school children are 

prepared and packed for delivery in the Long 

Island City Kitchen. Each lunch consists of 

soup or a hot dish, a whole-wheat bread and 

butter sandwich, a filled sandwich, an apple, 
orange, or banana, and one-third of a quart of 
milk; and the cost averages 6.6 cents per child. 

Except for the milk, which is delivered direct 

to the schools, everything needed is assembled 

at the Kitchen and delivered in the quantities 

needed by the individual school. Over 400 

employees start work at 6 o’clock. Twenty- 

five steam pressure cookers, each with a capac- 
ity of 75 gallons, are used in preparing the soup 

or hot dish. In another department, 265 

women prepare the sandwiches, which are 

wrapped separately and packed 50 to a con- 
tainer; boxes containing enough for a school 

are stacked and sent to the shipping room on a 

traveling belt. Sandwiches, soup or hot dish, 

and fruit for a given school all arrive at the 
shipping office at the same time. Besides the 
food, everything needed for cleaning and 
serving is assembled and sent out in trucks. 


Which mat shall I buy? E. M. Berxnap. 
Hosp. Mgt. 42, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) pp. 30-31, 
61-63. 

Mattings of all types are widely used in insti- 
tutions. This article presents useful informa- 
tion regarding the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of ten kinds of matting and the suitability 
of each for different uses. 


What a purchasing agent should know about 
china, ALrreD G. Hosp. Mgt. 42, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1936) pp. 20-21, 66. 

A discussion of composition, weight, type of 
decoration, glaze, and shape as these affect the 
price and quality of china intended for in- 
stitution use. 
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The dietitian as a factor in hospital care, 
Freperick MacCurpy. Hosp. Mgt. 42, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1936) pp. 22-23, 32. 

This article emphasizes the necessity for a 
highly trained nutritional expert fully qualified 
to handle food preparation, distribution, costs, 
and all other factors entering into the feeding 
of the hospital family. It stresses the impor- 
tance of latitude in the department and of good 
equipment and takes a broad view of the nutri- 
tional, educational, and administrative functions 
of the director of the nutritional department. 


Ancient diet tables and hospital rules, Joun N. 
HatrFietp. Hospitals 10, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 62-64. 

A table of diet from the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital is of historical interest to dietitians as the 
earliest in thiscountry. The date is November 
13, 1759, and the table shows a full, low, milk, 
and dry diet. Menu planning was a simple 
task, judging by this record. A single dish 
constituted the meal with the addition in the 
full diet of “bread and beer sufficient without 
waste” and of varying quantities in the other 
diets. In 1752, rules were formulated for the 
admission and discharge of patients. Several 
years later, additional rules were drawn up 
which, among others, described in detail the 
duties of the staff. 


Hospitals and workmen’s compensation, JOHN 
E. Ransom. Hospitals 10, No. 10 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 74-78. 

Written primarily from the point of view 
of the hospital administrator, this article 
presents only such phases of the subject as 
relate to medical and hospital care. There is a 
table giving data from every state, also com- 
ments from hospital executives regarding 
rates charged in states where these are not 
fixed by the commissions. 

Arkansas and Mississippi are the only two 
states which have no workmen’s compensation 
laws. In 20 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the maximum period for which charges 
may be made for medical and hospital care 
is not set, while in 26 the time varies from 
2 weeks in Massachusetts and Vermont to 
6 months in Montana. In most states an 
extension may be granted for individual cases. 
The amount allowed for medical and hospital 
care is not limited in 22 states and the District 
of Columbia. In the remaining 24, the 
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lowest maximum allowance is $100 and the 
highest $800. Hospital charges are fixed by 
the industrial commissions in only 16 states. 
The rates vary from $18 a week in Oregon to 
an all-inclusive allowance of $6 a day in Ohio. 


A study of laundry costs at the Paterson Gen- 
eral Hospital, EpGarR CHARLES HAYHOw. 
Hospitals 10, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 107-111. 
The article gives a complete analysis of 

laundry costs and the factors which influence 

them and presents a method of study and com- 
parative figures of special interest to managers. 


Courtesy pays dividends, Frank L. ANDREWS. 
Hotel Mthly. 44, No. 524 (Nov. 1936) 
pp. 41-42. 

The selection, education, and training of 
employees are important because in their 
contacts with the public, the employees mold 
opinions for or against the institution. In 
handling difficult guests, employees must 
remember that they represent the management 
and as such lose their identity, and that all 
remarks or accusations from irate guests are 
to be taken impersonally. 


Trends in menu planning, S. MARGARET Gr- 
LAM. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 12, No. 4 
(Nov. 1936) pp. 306-313. 

Diet records for 1799 from New York Hos- 
pital and the steward’s schedule of work are 
referred to as showing the tremendous changes 
which have taken place in dietary departments. 
Variety is essential today, and the dietitian 
planning menus must be alert for new foods, 
new methods of preparation and combinations, 
and attractive service. A basic menu on which 
the necessary variations can be built for the 
different groups makes for economy in buying 
and preparing food. In many large hospitals, 
a menu committee assists in correlating the 
menus and checking from the standpoint of 
preparation. New recipes should be tested, 
together with the resulting serving portions, 
and costs should be calculated before the dishes 
are put onthe menu. Recipes filed in a visible 
wall panel will be in sight when planning meals. 
Definite information as to specifications, season, 
unit measure, A.P. and E.P. net weights, waste 
weight, current market price and portion, size, 
and cost should be available regarding each 
item. Information regarding edible waste is 
essential to economical menu planning. 
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Annual reports. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 12, 
No. 4 (Nov. 1936) pp. 321-372. 
Reports from the administration, community 
education, diet therapy, and professional edu- 
cation sections. 


California salaries. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 4 

(Oct. 1936) p. 86. 

A recent study by the Hospital Council of 
Southern California shows that practically 
all the hospitals employ their dietary and 
housekeeping employees on the basis of a 48- 
hour week with 3 meals a day. Rooms are 
furnished to about 50 per cent of them. Aver- 
ages of salary range for hospitals of under 100 
beds and for hospitals of over 100 beds are 
presented in a table. If maintenance is given, 
it includes the following cash equivalents: $30 
a month for meals, $12 for a single room, $6 for 
a double room, and $4 for laundry. 


Keeping white goods white, GeorGE H. Jonn- 
son. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 90, 92. 

An extensive study conducted at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering indicates that dif- 
ferent cotton fabrics show a wide variation in 
retention of original whiteness and tensile 
strength. Bleach is required in the washing 
formula to obtain satisfactory whiteness reten- 
tion. An average of 95 per cent whiteness is 
retained and 7 per cent of tensile strength is 
lost when 2 quarts of a 1 per cent available 
chlorine solution is used per 100 pounds of dry 
weight of load. An increase over this propor- 
tion of bleach does not improve whiteness and 
does materially increase loss of tensile strength. 


Next year’s cafeteria, CLIFFORD ETTINGER. 
Nation’s Schools 18, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 64, 66+. 

The cafeteria should not be regarded as a 
separate commercial entity but as one of the 
important educational units. It assists by 
providing jobs related to the children’s studies 
and by co-operating with various departments 
of instruction. The writer illustrates a variety 
of ways in which commercial students may 
receive education and experience in the school 
cafeteria. The organization of the cafeteria 
described, is a purely local one. 
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Lessons from food service, MARGARET KEN- 
NEDY. WNation’s Schools 18, No. 5 (Nov. 
1936) pp. 55-56, 58. 

An elective class in institutional management 
at the Nutley High School, Nutley, New Jersey, 
operates the cafeteria and the faculty tearoom. 
It is open to girls interested in becoming dieti- 
tians, waitresses, counter girls, tearoom opera- 
tors, nurses, or cashiers. The interesting de- 
scription of the course here given shows that 
experience is given in each phase of preparation 
and operation of the units. 


Service, production, and quality records, G. C. 
PRITCHARD. Personnel J. 15, No. 4 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 129-135. 

The employee records here described are 
those of a public utility and provide an objec- 
tive method of rating. They are used to check 
the progress of new employees and to indicate 
which workers are in need of additional training 
as well as which are in line for promotion. 


Workers as individuals, CHARLES S. SLOCOMBE. 
Personnel J. 15, No. 5 (Nov. 1936) pp. 
168-175. 

By citing cases, this article points out the 
need for and advantages of arranging for the 
employee to tell his troubles to someone who 
seems to care and who will try to do something 
about it. Among the advantages are reduc- 
tions in operating and accident costs, improve- 
ment in service, and decrease in misunder- 
standings, grouches, prejudices, and frictions. 


First-year problems, Doris H. ZumMsTEG. 
Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 312-314. 

Establishing desirable relationships with 
faculty, students, and employees is considered 
of prime importance in the successful operation 
of the school cafeteria here described. The 10- 
cent lunches have become increasingly popular. 
Among foods sold for 5 cents are: a No. 8 scoop 
of vegetables or 8 ounces of soup, each with a 
slice of bread and butter; pie; cake; gelatin 
dessert with whipped cream; salads containing 
lettuce and a No. 10 scoop of filling. Rapid 
service is essential. Children and teachers are 
permitted to taste new foods to see how appetiz- 
ing they are. The department co-operates in 
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every way with student activities and social 
affairs. The decorations and favors for special 
holidays stimulate good will among the students 
and faculty. Several menus are given. 


The home economist and the school cafeteria. 
Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 11 (Nov. 1936) 
p. 348. 

This editorial, prepared in connection with a 
report of the conference of Food Service Direc- 
tors held in New York City on October 3 and 
4, emphasizes the educational functions of the 
school cafeteria. These are held to include the 
teaching of health and nutrition; the establish- 
ment of good eating habits; training for good 
social conduct and civic responsibility; corre- 
lation with the school health program and the 
work of the home economics department and 
integration with the general education pro- 
gram, and, in the high schools, the provision 
of opportunities for training students in cafe- 
teria work. The unit should be under the 
direction of a trained person with a knowledge 
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of food values, health, and nutrition and the 
ability to view the school lunch from the 
financial as well as the nutritional angle. The 
cafeteria should be run on a definite and well- 
established financial basis, for the benefit of the 
students, and with a minimum profit. 


W.P.A. school lunch activities. Prac. Home 
Econ. 14, No. 11 (Nov. 1936) p. 351. 
Nearly two million children are receiving 

hot lunches as a result of the hot lunch project 

activity in the Works Progress Administration. 

These projects were operated last year in 

36 states, New York City, and the District of 

Columbia. In general, the W.P.A. provides 

only the workers for the preparation and 

service of food. It is left to each community 
to provide the materials and to decide on the 
kind and amount of food and method of service 
and whether lunches shall be provided to all 
school children or only to those in need. 
M. de G. B. 
G. M. A. 
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Scientific Writing. Edwin G. Boring of 
Harvard University contributes “Another Note 
on Scientific Writing” to Science for Novem- 
ber 20. He argues that the prevalent low 
standard of scientific exposition (the final step 
in research) will disappear if the expositor 
“thinks about his audience and forgets himself 
in his eagerness to guide the growth of thought 
in their minds.” And he concludes that “good 
writing is a form of good manners. Like good 
manners it has to be learned, and there are indi- 
vidual differences in aptitude for it. It is best 
learned in youth, and the way to start is for 
the writer to shift his attention away from 
himself and to focus it upon that audience 
whose comprehension of his thought is his only 
reason for writing at all.” 


For the Children. The motion-picture in- 
dustry in Russia is, with government approval, 
devoting one of its studios entirely to the pro- 
duction of films for children, said the Christian 
Cenlury for September 9. Home and Coun- 
try is authority for the statement that the 
Children’s Gallery of the Bethnal Green Mu- 
seum (in a crowded district in the south of 
London) has a collection of models of homes 
from medieval times to the present, including 
one of a completely furnished room in Bucking- 
ham Palace presented by Queen Mary. 


Film on National Nutrition. One of three 
instructive sound films recently presented in 
London by the Gas Light and Coke Company 
shows the gravity and extent of the national 
problem of underfeeding and suggests what to 
do. According to Education, men like Julian 
Huxley and Sir John Orr tell of scientific inves- 
tigations; Lord Astor explains the League of 
Nations’ inquiry (see first article in the Decem- 
ber JourNAL); and there are pictures of house- 
wives shopping and planning weekly food 
budgets. 


The Fruit We Eat. Judging by figures for 
production, import, and export, people in the 
United States now eat more fruits than ten 
years ago, but not more of all kinds, says a news 
release from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture. There is notable increase in consumption 
of the citrus fruits, which jumped from 32 
pounds per capita in 1921-25 to 48 pounds in 
1931-35, the 48 pounds including 33 of oranges, 
10 of grapefruit, and 5 of lemons. Correspond- 
ing figures for apples dropped from 66 to 59 
pounds and grapes from 34 to 32 pounds, while 
peaches remained unchanged at 20 pounds. 
Imports of bananas declined from 22 to 20 


pounds per capita. 


Food Industries. Over 6,000,000 farmers, 
75,000 fishermen, 40,000 processors, 45,000 
wholesalers, and about 500,000 retailers com- 
bine to make the food industry the second 
largest in the nation, says the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in a recent bulletin 
on the subject. The publication, which sum- 
marizes much useful information, includes lists 
of books, trade magazines, and trade associa- 
tions. The bulletin is designated “The Food 
Industry,” Market Research Series No. 10.3, 
and it may be purchased for 10 cents from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 


School for Chefs. A three-year course for 
chefs has been started at Tuskegee Institute. 
Negroes are said to be meeting more and more 
severe competition from whites in this field 
of work, and the Institute hopes that by pro- 
viding this special training it can help its gradu- 
ates to a better standing. 


Foreign Recipes. ‘144 International Reci- 
pes for Popular Service,” which the staff of the 
Woman’s Home Companion have brought to- 
gether, have been published as No. 56 in the 
Little Library of the Hospitality Guild, Havi- 
land Road, Stamford, Connecticut, where a 
copy may be purchased for 50 cents. The reci- 
pes come from 9 European countries, China, 
India, Mexico, and Turkey. 


Turkey Grades. An increasing proportion 
of turkeys now appear in the market with their 
grade certified by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture. Of the three top grades, the first is U. S. 
Special, the second U. S. Prime, and the third 
U. S. Choice. Only a few birds are so nearly 
perfect that they grade as U. S. Special, and 
their price is out of the reach of most families. 
The specifications for U. S. Prime are also high, 
though not so near perfection, and the price 
corresponds. U. S. Choice are plentiful and 
cheaper, and their quality is just below that of 
Prime. 


“Kitchen Temperatures.” ‘How controlled 
heat and cold contribute to kitchen efficiency 
and comfort” is the subtitle of this bulletin by 
Anne Pierce which is published by the Tem- 
perature Research Foundation of Kelvinator 
Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


British Standards for Household Goods. 
The British Standards Institution (roughly 
equivalent to the American Standards Associa- 
tion) is reported in Housecraft for December to 
be including on the technical committee on 
domestic standards which it is organizing, repre- 
sentatives of such groups as the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects, the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, the National 
Union of Townswomen’s Guilds, the National 
Council of Women, the Society of Women’s 
Housing Estate Managers. 


“Electric Service with Safety.’’ As a con- 
tribution to the campaign for safety in the 
home, the International Association of Electri- 
cal Inspectors, 85 John Street, New York City, 
has published a 22-page illustrated booklet tell- 
ing householders how to use their electric equip- 
ment with safety. The demand for it from 
teachers proved too large to be met with free 
copies as was at first intended, but arrange- 
ments are being made to sell it at low cost. 


Early Costume Books. Home economists in 
New York City will be glad to hear that an 
exhibition of early costume books, which forms 
part of the Spencer Collection of Illustrated 
Books, may now be seen in the Spencer Room of 
the New York Public Library. It was de- 
scribed by Karl Kiip in the Library’s Bulletin 
for November. 
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Clock Dials. An amusing story about the 
figure four on clock dials comes from the Stand- 
ard Electric Time Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. It seems that Charles the 
Wise of France, a sovereign who prided himself 
somewhat unduly on his learning, complained to 
his clock maker that the figure IV on the dial 
should have been IIII, and when the poor man 
suggested that the monarch was in error, the 
King thundered, “I am never wrong! Take it 
away and correct the mistake.” And “cor- 
rected” it was on clock and watch dials as long 
as Roman numerals held sway. 


New Products. Floors and walls can now be 
quickly and easilv finished in wood, according 
to notes in Business Week for November 28. 
“Parkay” is described as hardwood parquetry 
on a base of adhesive and felt which comes in 
2 x 6 foot sections and can be laid like linoleum. 
For walls, there is “C-X Texbord,” a cabinet 
wood veneer with a Celotax base which comes 
in standard units one-fourth inch thick and 
may be applied over existing wall finishes. 


F. H. A. “Modern Design” and “Principles 
of Planning Small Houses” are two publications 
which, although intended specifically for the 
guidance of those connected with the F. H. A. 
loan program, contain information about stand- 
ards for houses which home economists will be 
glad to have. They are respectively listed as 
Technical Bulletins No. 2 and No. 4 and may 
be obtained free from the Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Women’s Bureau. Among industries 
included in a recent study of private enterprises 
which might profitably be developed in New 
England and which thereby might decrease 
unemployment among women, we find wool 
gloves, canned fish, and several forms of house- 
hold service. The findings are published in 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 140, “Reemployment of New Eng- 
land Women in Private Industry” by Bertha 
M. Nienburg. 

Another interesting study by the Bureau is 
on “The Economic Problems of the Women of 
the Virgin Islands of the United States” by 
Ethel L. Best, the report of which appears as 
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U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 142. The facts and figures on 
homes and living costs and the reproductions of 
photographs show vividly how these women— 
and their children—live and work. 


Household Employment. The bulletin is- 
sued by the National Committee on Household 
Employment in December was devoted mainly 
to the W. P. A. training courses for household 
employees (see September JouRNAL) but also 
carried a few references to recent bulletins and 
articles in its field. The address of the Com- 
mittee is 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City, and the acting chairman is Dr. B. R. 
Andrews. 


American Association for Social Security. 
The former American Association for Old Age 
Security has become the American Association 
for Social Security, in accordance with the 
widened field in which it is now working. The 
passage of the Social Security Act, far from 
ending its work, has increased its activities, not 
only in behalf of improving present laws and 
securing the passage of further good ones but 
also in promoting good standards of administra- 
tion. The address is 22 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 


Rural Life. A mimeographed directory of 
seven or eight hundred teachers who are giving 
college or professional school courses in rural 
sociology and rural life has been issued by the 
division of farm population and rural life of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The names are ar- 
ranged by states. 

Several addresses which O. E. Baker of the 
same division has delivered to 4-H Club leaders 
on “The Outlook for Rural Youth” have been 
assembled in Extension Service Circular 223. 
Included are many helpful graphs. 

“Rural Communities Challenge Wisconsin 
Young People” is the title of the report of the 
fourth Wisconsin Collegiate Country Life Con- 
ference held at the University of Wisconsin in 
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May 1936. The general topic was “Educating 
Young People for the Rural Community,” and 
the report covers the discussions by 400 dele- 
gates. It is published by the Extension Service 
of the College of Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, as a special circular in the Rural Youth and 
Rural Life Series. 


Education Abroad. Articles of general in- 
terest which have appeared recently in the 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 
are “The Educational Situation in the Near 
East” by Paul Monroe in the October and No- 
vember issues, ‘“The Seventh World Conference 
of the New Educational Fellowship” by W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., in the November one. 


Training Managers of Co-operatives. The 
University of Minnesota and the Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale together sponsored a four- 
week training school for managers of gas and 
oil co-operatives which opened on November 16. 
The Cooperative League News Service reported 
an expected attendance of 60 or more. 


The Constitution. An open-minded dis- 
cussion of ““The Supreme Court and the Consti- 
tution” by Professor Robert E. Cushman of 
Cornell, also a copy of the much-debated and 
little-read Constitution itself, will be found in 
No. 7 of the series of pamphlets issued by the 
Public Affairs Committee, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Reporting Pupil Progress. After issuing its 
earlier leaflet “Report Cards for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Grades,” the U. S. Office of 
Education received so many requests for aid in 
revising report cards that it has prepared a 
longer report based on procedures used in 40 
school systems during the last three or four 
years. This is now available upon request as 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Circular No. 169, “Report Cards of 
Pupil Progress Recently Constructed for Ele- 
mentary Grades” by Mary Dabney Davis. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


British Conference of Education Associations. 
From January 4 to 11, the Conference cele- 
brated its silver jubilee at University College, 
London. The general meetings, under the 
presidency of the Right Honorable W. Ormsby- 
Gore, M.P., Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
were devoted to educational problems of the 
Empire. There was also opportunity for mem- 
ber organizations to hold special sessions. 
Thus, the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects enjoyed a lecture-demonstration on 
“The Film and Practical Work” by Miss D. M. 
Cox, and the National Union of Teachers heard 
a lecture on “The Consumer’s View of Adult 
Education” by W. E. Williams. 

Social Hygiene Day. The American Social 
Hygiene Association is urging the celebration 
of February 3, 1937, as the first National Social 
Hygiene Day and has been enlisting the co- 
operation of state and community groups in- 
terested in the control of syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and other social hygiene problems in arrange- 
ments for meetings to be held with the advice 
and approval of medical and health authorities. 
The address of the Association is 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 

Fight Against Cancer. The American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, 1250 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, has organized a 
Women’s Field Army, with whose help it plans 
in March to put on a nation-wide educational 
campaign to inform the public of how cancer 
can be fought and for help in increasing our 
knowledge of the disease and its treatment. 
The slogan is to be “Fight Cancer with 
Knowledge.” 

National Tuberculosis Association. The an- 
nual meeting is to be held in Milwaukee from 
May 31 to June 3, 1937. The program will 
open with a general meeting on Monday eve- 
ning; there will be section meetings on Tuesday 
and Wednesday; while on Thursday all sections 
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will join in a symposium whose theme will be 
“The Evolution of Tuberculosis Dispensary 
Control.” The sociological section perhaps 
deals with topics of most interest to home econ- 
omists, including foster homes and the care of 
tuberculous children, tuberculosis mortality by 
age and sex and tuberculosis among university 
students, relations between tuberculosis asso- 
ciations and school health agencies. 

Oriental Travel Courses. Grace G. Denny, 
professor of home economics at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, will again next summer 
conduct a travel course in historic textiles for 
which the University will give academic credit. 
This year’s course will be in the Orient. A 
similar course in the appreciation of design will 
be conducted by Edna G. Benson, associate 
professor of art at the University. 

Dean Ava Milam of Oregon State College, 
assisted by Mrs. Stanley Chin and Alma C. 
Fritchoff, will also conduct a travel course to 
the Orient next summer. It will provide spe- 
cial opportunities for observing home life and 
home economics developments, and for it 3 
points of academic credit will be granted by the 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Gladys Winegar of 
the Textile Education Bureau, New York City, 
recently gave several talks before the home 
economics classes. 

The Organized Agriculture Conference, held 
January 5to7, brought a number of outstanding 
speakers to the campus, among them Barbara 
Van Heulen of the Farm Credit Administration, 
who talked on “Farm Credit,” and Fannie 
Buchanan, extension specialist in community 
development work at Ames, Iowa, who dis- 
cussed ‘Music in the Home.” Of special in- 
terest was ‘““Hobnobbing with the Homemaking 
Editors,” a period in which several homemaking 
editors of farm papers were presented. 

Peru State Teachers College. Eleven men 
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and nine women from the junior and senior 
classes are enrolled in the new course in Home 
Problems, the first in home training offered to 
men at the College. Units on meal planning 
and serving and family relations have proved 
the most popular. Homemaking is also being 
offered to the boys of the fifth, ninth, and 
twelfth grades in the training school. 

Adult Education in Omaha. In addition to 
helping the homemaker with problems directly 
connected with her home and family, the adult 
homemaking department of the Omaha public 
schools has during the last two years introduced 
two courses to offer her an opportunity to 
develop skill in community relations. A course 
called Meeting the Public is planned to help 
women participate more successfully in activi- 
ties outside the home and to attain greater 
poise in their social life. The one known as 
Today’s Problems is designed to give the home- 
maker some understanding of current social, 
economic, and political events. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The November meeting was held in Atlantic 
City in co-operation with the state teachers’ 
convention. The program and luncheon speak- 
ers at the home economics meeting attracted 
not only a large home economics group but also 
many other educators attending the teachers’ 
convention. 

Attendance at the first meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex County home economics workers, called 
by Marion Butters of the Extension Service, 
exceeded all expectations and included repre- 
sentatives of the Extension Service at New 
Jersey College for Women, the schools of New 
Brunswick and neighboring towns, and the 
South River Vocational School. Inez La Bos- 
sier, a member of the clothing and textile 
research committee of land-grant colleges in the 
Northeastern states, reported on a project 
being started in New Jersey in which home- 
makers and home economics students will keep 
records of homemade garments and laboratory 
workers will test the physical characteristics of 
the materials in the hope of helping to develop 
standards by which to purchase the goods. 

New Jersey College for Women. On No- 
vember 18, the Morris County home economics 
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teachers met at the College for a day’s institute 
conducted by members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the home economics 
staff of the College. 

The fourth Alumnz Week-end Seminar on 
First Aid to the Consumer was held at the Col- 
lege from November 20 to 22. The following 
topics were discussed: ‘“The Consumer Encoun- 
ters New Problems” by Francis W. Hopkins 
of New Jersey College for Women; “The Con- 
sumer Seeks a Way,” Thomas W. Holland, 
acting director of the Consumers’ Project, U. S. 
Department of Labor; “What the Consumer 
Should Know about Foods—From the Nutri- 
tive Angle,” Alberta Dent of the New Jersey 
College for Women, and ‘From the Purchasing 
Angle,” Rowena S. Carpenter, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics; ‘“‘Do You Know What 
You’re Buying?—In Fabrics,” Inez La Bossier 
of the extension division of Rutgers University, 
and “In Clothing,” Olive A. Smith, an au- 
thority on fashion selling; “Safeguards for 
Foods, Drugs, and Cosmetics,”’ Ira D. Garard, 
New Jersey College for Women; “‘Self-Protec- 
tion for the Consumer,’”’ Horace M. Kallen, 
New School for Social Research. Exhibits 
were arranged by the home economics depart- 
ments of New Jersey College for Women and 
the Extension Service of Rutgers University. 

Lakewood. The home economics depart- 
ment of the Lakewood High School is conduct- 
ing a weekly column in the Lakewood Daily 
Times to inform readers of the work being done 
by home economics students and offer sugges- 
tions for planning family meals. Katherine 
Ladd is the instructor and Virginia Glasco, a 
senior, is the reporter. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Southern District. In the fall, the teachers in 
this district, along with parents of the students, 
enjoyed a fashion show and exhibit at the East 
Junior High School of the work of the home 
economics girls in the Binghamton schools and 
the hobbies of their teachers. Of special in- 
terest were the display of Czechoslovakian food, 
dishes, and handwork, explained by girls in 
costume, and Mildred Weller’s collection of 
cookbooks published before the twentieth 
century. 
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Western District. Henrietta Straub pre- 
sided at the district meeting in Buffalo. Dr. 
Ethel B. Waring of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell discussed the results of a 
study made during the summer session of what 
homemaking teachers do while teaching and 
why they do it. 

The home economics teachers and home- 
makers of Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany were 
among the 11,207 who answered a question- 
naire on “Help Us Plan a Home” sent out by 
the Niagara Hudson Power Company. Asum- 
mary of the replies appeared in the November 
1936 Architectural Forum, 

New York State College of Home Economics. 
Dr. Flora Rose spoke at the meeting of the 
State Federation of Home Bureaus in Syracuse 
in November. 

Pratt Institute. A “Make-It-Yourself” ex- 
hibit of wearing apparel and house furnishings 
arranged by the Fashion Handicraft Division 
of the Fashion Group was held at the Institute 
this fall. 

Syracuse University. Harold K. Van Buren 
of the Edmond Dewan Company of New York 
City talked to home economics students re- 
cently on textile design as a career and illus- 
trated it with his company’s American hand- 
blocked linens. 

New York Vocational Association. At the 
annual meeting in Syracuse on December 28 
and 29, the home economics section arranged a 
family relationship clinic conducted by Dr. 
Helen Bull, Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, and 
Dr. Mark Entors of Cornell University. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting in Grand Forks on November 5, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Leila Maxwell, Jamestown; vice-president, 
Evelyn Garner; secretary, Elsie Peterson, 
Grand Forks; treasurer, Ethel Jones. 

Dr. Ivol Spafford, assistant director of Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota, spoke on 
“Home Economics in a Reorganized Educa- 
tional Program.” 

Hazel P. Roach, field secretary of the 
A.H.E.A., spent November 8 and 9 in the state 
and conducted a very profitable conference with 
officers of the state association. 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Chris- 
tine Finlayson attended the Central Regional 
Conference on Home Economics Education in 
Chicago from November 16 to 20. 

Extension Service. The 27th annual 4-H 
Achievement Institute was held at the College 
from December 8 to 11. Gertrude Warren of 
the U. S. Extension Service talked on “Club 
Work from a National Viewpoint.” 

The annual Extension Conference was held 
at the College from December 11 to 16. G. I. 
Christie, president of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, was one of the speakers. 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellen- 
dale. Last semester 17 young men who are 
“batching it” were enrolled in a class in Food 
Problems conducted by Miriam Onstad for stu- 
dents doing light housekeeping. They re- 
quested laboratory work in food preparation in 
addition to lecture periods. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson. Four 
students from the Central High School were 
recent luncheon guests at the Model High 
School at the College. 

The recently organized home economics club 

at the College holds bimonthly meetings. 
Most of the girls have been working on knitted 
and crocheted articles, including caps, scarves, 
and purses. 
” State Teachers College, Valley City. Lottie 
Benedict, formerly of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, has been made supervisor of home 
economics in the Training School at the College. 
She replaces Evelyn Garner, now head of the 
home economics department. 

City Schools. Beach. Following a unit on 
freehand printing, the art and design class at 
the Beach High School, under Hildred Shel- 
land’s direction, began one on block-printed 
Christmas cards and wrappings and the making 
and wrapping of Christmas gifts. 

At the end of the breakfast unit, the Home 
Economics I class prepared a properly set 
breakfast table for window display at a local 
furniture store. 

Bismarck. At the Bismarck High School, 
the new quarters of the home economics depart- 
ment, of which Helga Restvedt is the head, are 
efficient, up-to-date, and adequate for a 1200- 
pupil high school. Space has been provided 
for a large cafeteria. 
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Dickinson. The girls of the home economics 
department at the Central High School gave a 
tea recently, and at it they wore the dresses 
they had made in the sewing class. 

New England. This fall, Agnes Peck, home 
economics instructor, arranged two adult edu- 
cation meetings in a rural district, with talks on 
“Consumer Buying” and “Food Needed for a 
Well-Balanced Diet.” 

Parents were enthusiastic guests at an eve- 
ning school conducted one night during Educa- 
tion Week. The whole day’s schedule was pre- 
sented but with only 15-minute periods. 

On December 4, the home economics girls 
entertained their mothers at an Ellen H. 
Richards Tea. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
The tenth annual meeting was held at Halifax 
on October 17 in the Nova Scotian Hotel. 
“Interpreting Home Economics to Ourselves— 
to Others” was the theme. The morning ses- 
sion included a business meeting and the presi- 
dent’s review of the advances the Association 
has made during its 10 years of existence, most 
noteworthy of which was securing the place- 
ment of the home economics degree on an equal 
basis with other scientific degrees. Edith Fen- 
ton, R.N., of the Dalhousie Public Health 
Clinic brought the morning session to a close 
with an interesting account of her work. 
Luncheon was served for the members of the 
Association and the student club members. 
A publicity committee had been appointed to 
further public interest in and understanding of 
home economics. In order to give members 
an idea as to how the public interprets home 
economics, a study made by the convener of 
the publicity committee was read, which 
showed that the general public does not under- 
stand the full meaning of home economics. 
The committee plans to send articles periodi- 
cally to the press and co-operate in every pos- 
sible way to make home economics a truly 
social science. 

OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in Portland on Decem- 
ber 30, with Bertha Kohlhagen presiding. 
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Lucy A. Case, extension specialist in nutrition, 
discussed “‘New Practices in Home Preserva- 
tion of Food,” and Flora Thurston, forum 
leader in Portland, “The Role of the Teacher 
in Education for Home and Family Life.” 
Revision of the Portland course of study was 
reported on by Edna Waples, supervisor of 
home economics in Portland; and revision of the 
state course of study, by Marion Notvedt, voca- 
tional home economics teacher in Cottage 
Grove. Ruth Chindgren of Ontario and Alice 
Mann of Bend made suggestions with regard 
to the play school curriculum. 

Volume 1, Number 1, of The Home Eco- 
nomics News came from the press in November. 
It was a newsy, 6-page publication put out by 
the Association officers and dedicated to Dean 
Ava B. Milam “in recognition of her 25 years 
of service and devotion to the home economics 
field in Oregon.” 

University of Oregon. Mary Bertram, foods 
teacher, was married in November to John 
C. Farr. 

Oregon State College. Because of the 30 
per cent increase in enrollment, the School of 
Home Economics has had to secure additional 
instructional help this year. Mrs. R. H. 
Robinson and Mrs. Dorothea Muth are new 
part-time teachers in clothing, textiles, and 
related art; Bernice Band has been added to 
the related art staff; Mrs. Ruth Gill Hammond 
has been assigned to home management; Mer- 
cedes Bates is assistant in the nursery school; 
and Dorothy Judd is supervisor at Withy- 
combe House. 

Dr. Ivol Spafford of the General College, 
University of Minnesota, was in Oregon in 
December, visiting especially St. Helens’ High 
School and Corvallis High School. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Gertrude Skow 
Sanford, extension specialist in community 
social organization, has resigned to join her 
husband in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Her 
successor is Izola Jensen, who formerly held 
a similar position in Utah. 

The entire home economics extension staff 
of 10 agents, 4 specialists, and the state leader 
were present at the annual conference at Oregon 
State College in December. 

Portland H.E.W.I.B.’s. This group, which 
holds monthly dinner meetings, is now in its 
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third year. Amelia Sansom, professionally 
known as Nancy Morris of The Oregonian, is 


president. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State College. Ina Padgett, 
associate professor of home economics, was 
present at the formal dinner given on Octo- 
ber 19 for Dr. Mary Swartz Rose in honor of 
her 25 years of service at Columbia University. 

The home economics club is again arranging 
an informal drop-in tea each week during the 
winter months. The Club also helped to make 
a merrier Christmas for one of the local fami- 
lies. The theme for this year’s program of 
meetings deals with leisure-time activities. 

One of the home economics seniors has been 
asked to become a member of the college ad- 
visory board of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. These representative college students 
send in food notes which are used as source 
material for food articles in the magazine. 

Louise G. Turner and Irene Hower of the 
home economics education staff attended a 
conference on teacher education in Harrisburg 
on November 23 and 24. The group is working 
on the new state plan for vocational education. 

Philadelphia. Friends of Ada Z. Fish, direc- 
tor of the home economics department of the 
William Penn High School, were saddened this 
fall by the news of her death. 

Pittsburgh. Irene E. McDermott retired as 
director of home economics in the Pittsburgh 
public schools at the close of the school year in 
June. She was one of the early home eco- 
nomics workers in Pennsylvania, was active in 
the organization of home economics depart- 
ments in several colleges and schools, including 
that in the Pittsburgh public school system, of 
which she had been director for 25 years. On 
her retirement, first the home economics teach- 
ers and later some 200 other friends arranged 
dinners in her honor. 

Harriet Eck also retired in June after 33 
years of service as supervisor in the department 
of home economics in the Pittsburgh public 
schools. Home economics teachers and friends 
paid tribute to her at a complimentary dinner. 

Thiel College. Over 600 delegates from 
churches, sunday schools, public schools, 
parent-teacher clubs, and civic organizations 


attended the two-day Institute on Parenthood 
and Home Relations held at the College on 
November 5 and 6. The program for the six 
sessions surveyed parent-child relationships 
from early childhood to college age. Special 
features included: conferences on parent-edu- 
cation leadership conducted by Miss Woodruff; 
a panel discussion on “The Impact on the Home 
of Outside Forces, such as the Press, Radio, and 
the Movies,” in which all the special speakers 
participated; a clinic for speech correction in 
children; and an exhibit of books, pamphlets, 
charts, and drawings dealing with effective 
parenthood. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
The main speakers at the annual meeting were 
Cora B. Miller and Regina Friant of Iowa State 
College. Since the home economics curriculum 
in Puerto Rico is under revision, their lectures 
were of great help to all home economists of the 
island. 

The committee for the professional meeting 
did excellent work, and its drive for funds sur- 
passed all expectations. The members were: 
Margaret D. Fix, supervisor of home economics, 
chairman; Elsie Mae Willsey, supervisor of 
vocational home economics; Mrs. Luz M. 
Ramos, supervisor of rural home economics; 
Maria T. Orcasitas, director of extension work 
in home economics; Rosa M. Torres and Berta 
Cabanillas from the University faculty; and 
Adela Valentin, teacher of vocational home 
economics. 

University of Puerto Rico. Angélica Molina, 
an alumna who has done graduate work at 
Columbia University, is a new member of the 
clothing staff. 

Mrs. Providencia Urgell, who received her 
M.S. at Pennsylvania State College, has joined 
the staff of the University High School. 

The freshman enrollment this year is 95 as 
contrasted with an average of 40 in previous 
years. 

Rosa M. Torres is co-operating in the prepa- 
ration of a Spanish book on nutrition and die- 
tetics to be published by the department of 
nutrition and chemistry of the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine. 

The Practice House recently celebrated its 
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second anniversary. At a tea in honor of its 
“graduates,” the house was presented with a 
number of useful gifts. 

Vocational Home Economics. Sara Rodri- 
guez Chacén and Emilia Alzamora are at the 
University of Minnesota working for their 
master’s degree. 

Carmelina Capé has taken the place of Miss 
Chacén as itinerant teacher trainer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Frances Zuill of the University of Iowa was the 
chief speaker at the annual meeting at Rapid 
City from November 23 to 25. She also ap- 
peared on the vocational education program. 

A luncheon was arranged by the Rapid City 
teachers for visiting home economists. 

Vocational Home Economics. Rua Van 
Horn of the U. S. Office of Education and 
Esther McGinnis of the University of Minne- 
sota were guest speakers at the August con- 
ference of vocational home economics teachers 
arranged at Brookings by Nora V. Hasle, super- 
visor of homemaking education. Those present 
visited the recently remodeled homemaking 
department of the Brookings High School. 

An increase of 10 vocational homemaking 
departments in the state has been reported by 
the state department of vocational education. 

South Dakota was represented at the Central 
regional conference in Chicago in November by 
Nora Hasle of Pierre, Laura McArthur and 
Mildred Walker of Brookings, and Clara N. 
Flemington of Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen. Ivol Spafford of the General 
Education Board visited the homemaking and 
other departments in the Aberdeen schools on 
November 25 and interviewed administrators 
and teachers. 

Extension Service. Two Brown County 
girls, Marjorie Melzark and Evelyn Yoder, won 
first honors at the National 4-H Club cheese- 
making demonstration at Dallas, Texas, in 
November. They were accompanied by Es- 
ther Taskerud, home agent, who has charge of 
club work in the county. 


TENNESSEE 


Maryville College. The home economics de- 
partment holds an annual open house during 
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which there is an exhibit of the work done by 
the different divisions. 

Helen Tullock, ’36, now a graduate research 
fellow at the University of Tennessee, dis- 
covered in her senior honors work on the adap- 
tation of soy-bean recipes that families on 
higher income levels accepted soy-bean dishes 
more readily than did the dependent ones. 

Nashville Agricultural and Normal Institute, 
Madison. The arts and crafts department has 
opened occupational therapy classes in bas- 
ketry, weaving, and knitting for convalescent 
patients of the Madison Rural Sanitarium and 
Hospital and is conducting classes in weaving 
where students weave rugs for the sanitarium 
rooms. 

The recently completed library building is 
much enjoyed by the home economics students. 

Chattanooga. The home economics depart- 
ment of the Chattanooga High School will soon 
move from its subbasement rooms into new 
quarters occupying the entire ground floor of 
the new wing built with P.W.A. assistance. 
They include a large paneled living room with a 
fireplace and built-in book shelves; a well- 
planned dining room; a “family” kitchen which 
will also serve for the preparation of food for 
the adjoining nursery school; a large combina- 
tion room with 8 unit kitchens at one end and 
provision for such activities as sewing and 
demonstrations at the other; a combination 
fitting and bedroom separated from the sewing 
unit by French doors; a bathroom and storage 
closet ; another sewing workroom; a foods work- 
room with built-in cabinets and lockers; a 
recitation room; and a cloakroom. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. There 
was a large attendance at the annual meeting 
held in Fort Worth on November 27 in connec- 
tion with that of the Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Jessie Harris of the University 
of Tennessee spoke on “Home Economics at the 
Crossroads,”’ and Muriel Brown of the Califor- 
nia Department of Education led a discussion 
on parent education. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Clara Tucker, Texas State College for Women; 
first vice-president, Lucy Rathbone; second 
vice-president, Gladys Short; secretary, Mattie 
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A. Trickey, 3221 Commerce, Dallas; treasurer, 
Jessie Whitacre. 

North Texas State Teachers College. Hazel 
P. Roach, field secretary of the A.H.E.A., 
visited the College on November 30. At a 
luncheon given in her honor by the home eco- 
nomics staff, there was a most interesting dis- 
cussion of Association affairs. 

Muriel Williams, Myra Sowell, and Mary 
Frances Inman attended the American Voca- 
tional Association meeting in San Antonio in 
December. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
As part of the Texas vocational homemaking 
program, Gertrude Daniel has been added to 
the home economics department of the College. 
She will direct the teacher-training work of the 
College in the new homemaking cottage of the 
Nacogdoches High School. 

Extension Service. Ella Gardner, recreation 
specialist for the U. S. Extension Service, spent 
a week with the Texas extension staff at College 
Station to give instruction in recreational work. 
The staff will in turn instruct county agricul- 
tural and home demonstration agents and rural 
leaders throughout the state. 

Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm and Gertrude War- 
ren of the U. S. Department of Agriculture were 
in Texas recently. 

Dosca Hale has been appointed parent edu- 
cation and child development specialist for the 
Extension Service of the A. & M. College of 
Texas. 

Twenty-three members of the home demon- 
stration staff attended the regional meeting of 
southern extension workers and the Land- 
Grant College meeting in Houston from No- 
vember 11 to 18. 

Resettlement Administration. One hundred 
and twenty-five regional, state, district, and 
county home economists met in Dallas from 
December 7 to 9 during a state conference to 
evaluate accomplishments for 1936 and for- 
mulate plans for 1937. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. Mem- 
bers of the Association assembled in Salt Lake 
City in October for various activities during the 
annual state educational conference. 

Some of the home economists and the pupil 
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welfare section of the conference met jointly 
for programs on parent education and child 
welfare with Dr. Mandel Sherman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as guest speaker. 

During the conference, the home economics 
club of the State College at Logan entertained 
the home economists at a tea at the historic 
Lion House, former home of Brigham Young. 
An excellent exhibit showing possible economies 
in family housing, food, and clothing was ar- 
ranged in the Lion House lounge by the home 
economics department of the state Extension 
Service. 

The following officers for the coming year 
were announced: president, Lila Canavan; vice- 
president, Helen Alleman; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rhea Gibson. The new officers have 
already held one meeting to plan for the year’s 
activities. The Association is trying to make 
affiliated student clubs feel more a part of the 
state and national organizations. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
86 home economists in Richmond and vicinity 
have organized a city branch of the Association. 

State Department of Education. There was 
a record attendance at the home economics 
section of the Virginia Education Association. 
Speakers included Dr. Paul Nystrom of Colum- 
bia University, who also spoke at the dinner 
meeting of the Virginia Vocational Association; 
Nettie Yowell of Boyce High School; and 
Martha Creighton, Helen Hopper, and Rosa 
H. Loving, supervisors. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. Be- 
cause of the greatly increased home economics 
enrollment, a new faculty member is to be 
added and enlarged quarters are being provided. 

Radford State Teachers College. ‘Arn- 
heim,” one of the best examples of colonial 
architecture in Southwest Virginia, has been 
remodeled with W.P.A. assistance into a home 
economics house for use of the Radford High 
School. The teaching in the school is done by 
students from the College, under the direction 
of Ruth Snead. All classes this year have been 
busy with the furnishing of this house, for 
which they have worked out a 3-year plan. An 
effort is being made to furnish the house with 
reproductions typical of the period represented 
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in the architecture. All the mantels in the 
house were handmade; the original nails were 
hand wrought; and the doors were placed with 
wooden pegs. One door is what is known as a 
“Christian” door, that is, with the panels on 
each face forming a cross. 

Janice Kent, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a recent addition to the art depart- 
ment of the College, is giving much time to the 
art courses of home economics majors. The 
advanced home economics students, under her 
direction, staged the Christmas play. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle. Mrs. Ellen P. Dabney, supervisor 
of home economics in the Seattle public schools, 
has been seriously ill, but her condition is 
improving steadily. 

University of Washington. Evelyn Wad- 
dell, a graduate of the University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, is intern in institution 
administration at the University. 

While Blanche Payne, who is studying cos- 
tumes in the Balkan states, was in Roumania 
she was entertained at tea by Queen Marie. 

Washington State College. Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter presented a paper on “The Nutritive 
Value of Apples” at the 32nd annual meeting of 
the Washington State Horticultural Society in 
Yakima on December 9. 

Maud Wilson of Oregon State Agricultural 
College and Evelyn Roberts of Washington 
State College have been conducting a co-opera- 
tive project on the standardization of working 
heights for household tasks, the report of which 
will soon appear in a bulletin. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in November, Mary 
Brady, nutritionist in the Extension Service, 
was elected president to assume office in No- 
vember 1937; and Florence E. Beatty, super- 
visor of household arts in Milwaukee, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Esther Segner, president of the Association, 
is a member of the citizens’ committee to study 
public welfare problems which was appointed 
last February by Governor LaFollette and 
which is expected soon to make its report and 
recommendations to the governor. 
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The Speakers’ Bureau now arranges for 
speakers in consultation with the directors of 
home economics in the four teacher-training 
schools. 

A study made last spring revealed that 761 
Wisconsin home economists are employed in the 
following lines of work: teaching in grade and 
secondary schools, 600; teaching in colleges and 
universities, 40; state, county, and city exten- 
sion work, 31; hospital dietetics, 37; W.P.A. 
and other government agencies, 28; industry, 
utilities, miscellaneous, 25. 

Student Clubs. Over 400 enthusiastic girls 
attended the student club convention held in 
the Vocational School in Milwaukee on Novem- 
ber 5. The program included talks by Hazel 
P. Roach, field secretary for the A.H.E.A., and 
by Florence Beatty, director of home economics 
in the Milwaukee public schools. Later the 
student club advisers and club members were 
guests of the Wisconsin Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at tea. 

Since in 1935-36, about 25 per cent of the 
Wisconsin student clubs were in junior high 
schools and it was felt that these students 
should receive recognition from the state or- 
ganization, it was decided to issue a state 
certificate to clubs of this type. The first 
certificates, designed by a junior high school 
girl, were presented during the state convention 
on November 5. 

Madison Home Economics Club. “Home 
Economics Then and Now” was the subject of 
the December meeting at the College Club. 
“Then” (a reminiscence on home economics 
development) was presented by Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones. “Now’’ (news of the Seattle 
convention of the A.H.E.A.) was given by Abby 
L. Marlatt. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Association. 
This fall members of the Association visited the 
School for the Deaf and the Bradley Knitting 
Factory at Delavan, the McElwain Quilt and 
Torgerson Antique Shops at Walworth, and 
Brookhill Dairy Farm at Genesee. 

Mrs. F. M. Wengar of the Alumni Research 
Bureau of the University of Wisconsin spoke on 
“Vitamin Research” at the dinner meeting on 
January 11. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. On a recent 
trip to Chicago the textile class visited the 
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Sears, Roebuck laboratories and were con- 
ducted through Marshall Field’s, where they 
paid especial attention to the rooms of period 
furniture. 

A ’36 graduate who is particularly interested 
in child nutrition and the problems of the 
nursery school child, is co-operating with the 
Junior League in their work of providing lunch- 
eons for severely crippled children. 

Home economics alumnz in Milwaukee are 
holding monthly panel discussions on problems 
of the consumer under the direction of Susan 
West. 

Stout Institute. Dean Michaels, Letitia 
Walsh, and Grace Price attended the Regional 
Conference of Vocational Education for Home- 
making in Chicago in November. 

The nutrition and dietetics classes have been 
planning low-cost dietaries suitable for families 
on relief and prepared some of them for exhibit 
purposes. 

University of Wisconsin. A group of insti- 
tutional management majors went to Chicago 
on November 20 for a meeting arranged by the 
local members of the home economics in busi- 
ness section of the A.H.E.A., the purpose of 
the meeting being to give the students informa- 
tion about business opportunities for home 
economists. 

Lodi. The class of older girls at the Rural 
Vocational Center in Homemaking sponsored 
a very successful child health clinic in the home 
economics rooms at the Center on October 23. 
Thirty patients, 29 of them children, were 
examined by Dr. Taylor and Miss Chambers 
of the State Board of Health. 

Twelve of Wisconsin’s Emergency Nursery 
Schools are operating under the sponsorship of 
vocational school directors. The Sheboygan 
unit, a direct outgrowth of a home economics 
department day nursery, provides opportunity 
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for observation by mothers and vocational 
school students, and equally valuable oppor- 
tunities for parent groups to study child devel- 
opment and home and family problems. 

Racine. During National Education Week, 
Racine observed the 25th anniversary of its 
program of vocational education. Wisconsin 
was the first state and Racine the first city to 
have vocational education. 

Vocational Home Economics. Dora M. 
Rude, formerly supervisor and co-ordinator of 
adult education in homemaking education at 
the Vocational School in Racine, has been 
appointed state supervisor of vocational home- 
making education. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
Hazel P. Roach, field secretary for the 
A.H.E.A., visited Laramie on November 14. 
She conferred with officers of the Association 
and with Irene Klinga, president of the home 
economics student club at the University, and 
gave valuable suggestions for making the 1937 
program of the Association more vital. A tea 
was given in her honor by the student club. 

Extension Service. Mary Rokahr of the 
U. S. Extension Service and Barbara Van Heu- 
len of the Farm Credit Administration together 
conducted a training school for home demon- 
stration agents at the University of Wyoming 
from January 7 to 9. “Money Management 
and Credit for the Farm Home’”’ was the theme. 

University of Wyoming. Ruth Bumpas 
sailed for Europe the middle of November to 
study textiles and visit important museums. 
She will study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the second semester. Mar- 
jorie Jewell of St. Paul, Minnesota, is instructor 
of clothing and textiles during Miss Bumpas’s 
absence. 
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